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EDUCATION. | 





T would be hard to name four more typical and representative 
Englishmen than the Duke of Wellington, Sir John Wolfe 
Barry, Mr. Clinton Dawkins, and Mr. Walter of the Times, 
although it would not be difficult to name many other 
groups of individuals equally characteristic of our nation. 

They represent essentially its sober common-sense, its thoughtful 
patriotism. They are not men who figure in the political 
arena, making great speeches and swaying the passions of huge 
assemblies. Nothing could be more contrary to the nature of 
any one of them than anything savouring of self-advertisement, 
hysteria, or alarmist theory; they are all of them accustomed to 
think before they act or write or speak. When, therefore, men 
of this class, which is one of the most valuable and least 
ostentatious in the whole community, come to the fore as the 
leading spirits of the National Service League, it is the duty of 
their fellow-countrymen, in their own interests, to weigh their 
words carefully, to consider why they are anxious, if not alarmed, 
concerning what the future may bring forth, and to think over 
their recommendations. 

In the military problem of the past, the present, and the 
future, certain sahent points stand out in a very conspicuous 
fashion. Even in times of peace, that is to say, during those 
years when no considerable war is in progress—for England's 
Empire is too vast for her ever to be completely at peace—it has 
been found impossible under a purely voluntary system to obtain 
an adequate supply of recruits, and even more impossible to 
secure the right quality of material. . How could it be otherwise 
in a country where the soldiers’ pay is poor, and always must be 
so, Where, save in the most remote of rural districts, work is 
almost always abundant, and, according to the standards of other 
nations, exceptionally well remunerated? What able-bodied 
man will ‘go soldiering”’ ata nominal shilling a day, and obey 
orders, when a South Wales collier can, as statistics recently 
quoted have proved conclusively, earn from £150 to £ 300 a year 
and be his own master? Then suddenly has come the stress of 
a great war, after the end of which, now happily in sight, it will 
be absolutely essential that the Army should be maintained upon 
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a larger scale than heretofore. Under the stress, to the 
call of patriotism, there was a wonderful and_ glorious 
response. No man who lived through those days in which 
men of all classes volunteered by thousands and tens of thousands 
for the front will ever forget them, and no Englishmen who 
stayed at home perforce, or for reasons which seemed to them 
imperative, can fail to recognise the public spirit which animated 
the Yeomen and the Volunteers. But, when all had been said 
and cone, these men were, through no fault of their own, not 
finished soldiers, but simply the raw material of an army. 

Trouble in South Africa came with a rush, almost like a bolt 
from the blue, and the campaign has been one of quite exceptional 
difficulties, the nature of which is too well known to be repeated. 
3ut, paradoxical as it may seem, the conditions of the South 
African War were in one respect exceptionally easy for us. The 
country was distant and difficult, it is true; the Boers also were 
demons to fight in a manner which the straightforward English- 
man found it more than hard to understand; but (a very large 
‘“but”’) there were very few of them, and they started upon an 
enterprise which was far too great for them to accomplish. So, 
by dint of sheer doggedness, of illimitable resources, of the 
command of the sea, and of the grand spirit of the English 
people, we at last gained the upper hand. Time was on 
our side. But it is all too plain that in Time we had an ally 
who in other circumstances might just as easily be on the other 
side, and that is where he would be in the event of a war with 
a first-class Power. Waves of enthusiasm amongst undisciplined 
patriots would not save us if we were caught napping then, and 
the British Empire would be disintegrated. That is the plain 
and undeniable fact, and to meet the coming emergency, or to 
postpone it by showing ourselves ready for it, we must arm. 
For conscription the hour has not yet come, and the very 
mention of it is odious; but come it surely will unless we are 
prepared to follow the advice of the National Service League. 
Yet it is not advice which should be very hard to follow. They 
simply ask that every able-bodied male in the kingdom shall be 
trained in military fashion, at the public schools, at the elemen- 
tary schools, at all the universities and colleges, and that he 
shall give a little service later ; in a word, that every man shall 
be prepared to perform the first duty of a citizen, that of 
defending his country. Nor need there be hesitation in writing 
that it would be quite easy to effect this; there would be no 
opposition from head-masters in the great schools, and none, we 
imagine, from the elementary schools, the masters of which 
would only be too glad to have some idea of discipline driven 
into their charges. The practice is followed to a very large 
extent in the colonies already, and nothing was more grateful 
to the eye on the Imperial Tour of the Prince of Wales than 
the sight of the battalions of sturdy cadets who marched 
past at Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth, Auckland, 
Wellington, Christchurch, and Hobart. Natal, patriotic Natal, is 
adopting manhood service. What the colonies have done surely 
we can do, giving ‘“‘a sense of duty, discipline, obedience, and 
responsibility to hundreds of thousands who are without it, and 
improving the deteriorating physique of our large and growing 
urban population.’”’ In a word, we wish to this movement the 
fullest measure of success, in the abiding belief that, if we are 
to remain a great and peaceable people, we must show the 
world that it is dangerous to meddle with us. Thus, and thus 
only, may we look forward to a happy and prosperous future, 
a future, moreover, in which there will be no place for that 
bugbear of the late Mr. Rhodes, the “ loafer’? ; whereas now at 
schools, and even more at the universities, he is far too 
common. He is, it is true, often quite amiable; he has plenty 
of public spirit in the day of emergency; but, at his very best 
and most eager, he is of no practical value to his country. He 
has learned neither to obey nor to command, neither to act asa 
unit in a body nor to accept responsibility at critical moments 
His otiose mind is as flaccid as his unbraced muscles. We have 
allowed him to bury his talent in a napkin. He thinks he likes 
to be idle, but that is because we have allowed him to loaf in 
youth. If we had trained him and drilled him he would be ten 
times the man he is. Therefore, let us insist on making a man 
of him, even by Act of Parliament if need be, remembering 
always that ours is a splendid heritage; let us beware lest we 
lose it, since, once lost, it can never be recovered. 


Our Portrait [lustrations. 


ADY VICTORIA MARJORIE HARRIET MANNERS, 
whose portrait forms our frontispiece, is the eldest 
daughter of the Marquess and Marchioness of Granby, 

and was born in 1883. Her father is the heir apparent of the 
Dukedom of Rutland; her mother is the daughter of the 
late Colonel the Hon. Charles Hugh Lindsay, C.B. Elsewhere 
isa portrait of the Hon Mrs. Charles Hardinge, formerly the Hon. 
Winifred Sturt, a Bed-chamber Woman to Queen Alexandra, and 
wife of the brother of Viscount Hardinge, with her children. 
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on in South Africa; but we may be allowed to rejoice 

over two matters in connection with them. First, 

while the leaders are consulting their friends on 
ommando, there is to be no armistice. After past experience 
,ere would have been deep indignation in England if there had 
en anything of the kind. Next, it isclear that the Boer leaders, 
r “government,” think that there is something resulting from 
1e negotiations concerning which it is worth while to take the 
yinion of those who are still in the field; and that is good 
2aring, for as our side are not likely to have given away any- 
1ing substantial, it really almost ‘looks as if the other side were 
sar to realising the truth of their situation. Meanwhile the 
vore briskly and systematically the war is carried on the better, 
ir that will serve to convince the Boers in the field as well as 
eir leaders of their desperate situation. 


HERE is no sort of use in attempting to speculate upon 
the details of the negotiations which have been carried 


In one respect the negotiations have not been unlike those 
which frequently are carried on between the representatives of 
strikers and their employers. Mr. Schalk Burger and his 

mmrades were not, or did not choose to be, clothed with 
complete authority to settle anything. They may go back and 
cay, “We have got this and that, and if you refuse to accept it, 
the rooineks cannot go back upon their words in the future.’’ 
that, mutatis mutandis, was the policy pursued by the late 
secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants in 
the first Taff Vale Railway strike; and it was very successful. 
On the other hand, our representatives have absolute power to 
bind us, and it is necessary to remark that, of parties to a 
negotiation who are armed with authority in unequal measure, 
the weaker and the more irresponsible has the advantage. 


‘The honourable member for South Donegal has, so far as 
they are aware, no title to represent Sir Redvers Buller in the 
matter, nor, have they received any demand from Sir Redvers 
Buller for the publication of any telegram, nor will they permit 
any telegrams to be published except by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment.” These are the severe words used by Mr. Brodrick 
in reply to Mr. MacNeill in the House of Commons on Monday; 
and, really, whatever men’s feeling may be upon the painful 
question of the merits or demerits of Sir Redvers Buller, there 
is a general consensus of opinion that he is in a position to pray 
with exceptional ardour for deliverance from his friends—if friends 
they be. The publication of the Spion Kop despatches, deadly 
to his reputation as a soldier, was his own fault, and it is 
devoutly to be hoped, for his sake, that the Government will not 
permit themselves to be goaded into publication of the com- 
munications between them and Sir Redvers Buller, touching the 
proposed surrender of Ladysmith. The case is eminently one 
for letting sleeping dogs lie. 


The discussion upon the Budget takes very much the lines 
which were to be expected. The corn duty was bound to be 
unpopular with certain classes; but it is going to be passed, 
and the main objection to it is—or appears to be—that it will 
permit the bakers to make a large and totally illegitimate profit, 
out of all proportion to the amount which they will have to pay. 
On the other hand, it needs very little acuteness to see that the 
extra penny upon cheques is doomed. At best, and even 
supposing it likely to bring in anything approaching to the sum 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer estimated, it would be a 
paltry as well as an irritating impost; but it is abundantly clear 
that, in fact, it would not bring anything like the return which 
was expected ; and we are inclined to fear that the mere sugges- 
ton of it may cause a considerable loss of revenue. Under the 
existing system, men have got into a habit of drawing far more 
cneques than are necessary in the conduct of their daily affairs. 
“he suggestion of the twopenny cheque has set them thinking 

ow they may economise, in the number of their cheques, and 
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even when the suggestion ot the twopenny cheque has dis- 
appeared—as disappear it surely will—it is still quite possible 
that the economies may be practised. 


London will entertain many distinguished foreigners and 
colonists in June, but King Lewanika, the paramount chief of 
Barotseland, will surely be the strangest of them all. He is 
described as being an enlightened potentate, with ‘* quite English 
ideas.” One of his ideas hardly seems so English as it might be. 
He has a great state barge which is rowed by eighty rowers, all 
men of rank. The Prime Minister himself has to ply the oar as 
one of the eighty. This is, no doubt, most English and athletic, 
but the costume of these noble bargees is not yet adopted on the 
Thames. The unfortunate Prime Minister has to divest himself 
of his European clothes and take his place with seventy-nine 
others clad like himself with tiger skins round their loins and 
lions’ manes on theirheads. ‘I'he barge in which these statesmen 
row is decorated with stuffed figures of elephants and giraffes, 
made by King Lewanika himself of calico and cane. It seems 
likely that King Lewanika and his court could entertain us much 
more agreeably than we shall entertain them. 





The controversy about Burnham Beeches is not by any means 
ended. On one hand those who try to defend officialism reiterate 
their defence that the cutting operations were recommended by 
experts in forestry, whereas it is argued on the other side that 
forestry experts are not at all qualified to deal with an open space 
retained solely for its picturesque character. Our contemporary 
the Daily Chronicle sent a representative, “taking one outside 
independent witness on the first occasion and three on the second.”’ 
Naturally, the result is to confirm in every respect the view put 
forward some time ago in these columns. ‘The visitor photo- 
graphed “a tract of considerable size, showing between fifty and 
sixty stumps of large silver birch, and absolutely denuded of 
trees, shrubs, and undergrowth.” After describing a number 
of smaller spaces he goes on to say that if these be fair 
samples of the treatment contemplated, ‘the natural charms 
of the place will be entirely destroyed, and eventually a 
conventional park will be the result.” What is described as 
another conspicuous feature is ‘‘the careful elimination of all 
crooked and leaning trees.” The conclusion arrived at is simply 
inevitable in the case of anyone not intent on defending the 
officials right or wrong. 

Primrose Day is a very pretty institution, but one regrets 
the effect it is likely to have on a favourite wild flower. Ina 
woodland, not far from London, which used to be yellow with 
primroses every spring, the writer this year could succeed only in 
discovering one or two estrays. These, curiously enough, were 
flowering in the crowns of rotting pollards. Probably the seeds 
had been carried thither by birds or the wind, and the waifs who 
go forth in search of primroses have not yet learned to look at 
the tops instead of the roots of trees. But every year one has to 
go further and further out of London to see primroses growing 
wild, and we hope the next craze of the kind will be for some 
garden plant, one that poor gardeners can make a living by 
cultivating. The destruction of common wild flowers appears 
to be always on the increase, far more so than that of the rarer 
species, which escape the notice of those who go for huge 
quantities to sell. 





It is to be hoped that the London County Council will not 
persist in the attempt to construct tramway lines along the 
Embankment. Firstly, they are not needed, as the railway runs 
already from Blackfriars Bridge to Westminster, so that anyone 
who desires can get quickly from one point to another. Secondly, 
it is inconvenient. At present traffic along Fleet Street and the 
Strand is greatly relieved by the running of cab: and other 
carriages along the Embankment, and the construction of 
tramway lines would throw these vehicles into what is already 
one of London’s most crowded arteries. Thirdly, the Embank- 
ment is at present the resort of many who love to see the broad 
river and the ships and barges on it, the seagulls that are so 
tame in winter, and other forms of wild aquatic life. To run 
unnecessary tram-lines along this beautiful piece of land would 
be to create hideousness for the mere sake of doing it, and we 
cannot believe that the London County Council will be allowed 
to carry out that part of their scheme. The mere fact of it 
having been contemplated shows how much that body needs to 
be watched. 

There is not a prettier time of the year than the end of 
April, and the mingled sunshine and ‘‘showres swoote” of the 
last few weeks have shown us this spring month at its best. In 
Surrey and Kent one has almost been able to see things growing 
-—a green mantle spreading over the hedgerows, green buds 
opening in the woodlands, green corn spreading on the brown 
fields, while already the white blackthorn blossoms and the 
early almond flowers are past their best, and garden and orchard 
are gay with the plum blossoms. Now, too, the birds are in 
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full chorus, the nightingale in his grove, the skylark above the 
wheat, ‘‘the wandering voice” in coppice and plantation, while 
thrushes, blackbirds, and a million minor songsters vie with 
one another in the richness and profusion of their melody. The 
proverbial showers have been copious, but for that the 
husbandman has his consolation, since ‘* April showers bring May 
flowers”; andso warm has been the weather that in country houses 
it has been possible to go on just as if it was summer—windows 
open, tea out of doors, and soon. For all that, however, it is 
wise to remember that spring weather is treacherous, and 
another wise saying is, “ Till May is out ne’er change 
a clout.” 


It was, we think, Lord Wolseley who once told a number 
of boys that, if he had been compelled to be a shoeblack, it 
would have been his ambition to be the most excellent shoe- 
black that ever shined a boot. President Loubet has been 
saying something equally heartening to a gathering of French 
cooks. ‘ Be careful of your sauces,” he said; ‘‘ put your talent 
into them. Maintain French cooking at the front rank, where 
your forefathers have brought it. Thanks to your cooking, 
plebeians like you and I receive crowned heads at our table.” 
As the old saw has it, ‘‘ Many a true word is spoken in jest,” 
and the command to do things “ with your might” is applicable 
even to a French chef. If the witty President can find something 
equally nice to say to the members of every other calling, his 
popularity is assured. 


TWILIGHT IN THE WOODS. 


Here in the woods’ deep heart 
Where gentle rain is falling, 
Where frightened rabbits start 
And birds full-toned are calling, 
Nature iu wondrous raiment drest, 
Her pulses burning, 
Wakes from her silent winter’s rest 
At spring’s returning, 


Yonder the violets grow 
Close-hid by fern and bramble, 
Aloft the pheasants crow, 
And bright-eyed squirrels scramble ; 
While in the brook a trout reveals 
In gleaming bubbles 
His taste for flies whose charm conceals 
No lurking troubles. 
Across the grassy glade, 
Where green and primrose mingle, 
A vixen, unafraid, 
Swings earthwards to the dingle: 
There five brown cubs have set with fear 
The blackbirds shrieking; 
Five youngsters who have yet to hear 
A foxhound speaking. 
How good the ripples clear 
That lap among.the rushes ! 
How good to wearied ear 
The music of the thrushes ! 
How good to mark that flash of blue 
Extended pinions, 
The king of fishers passing through 
His wild dominions. 
We, in such haunts as these, 
See Nature fair and slender; 
Her limbs the forest trees, 
Her eyes the violets tender; 
She laughs in running brooks, while words 
Clear-spoken reach us, 
Borne on the voice of many birds, 
Her love to teach us. 
R. S. T. COCHRANE. 


London has said good-bye to Christ’s Hospital as a school, 
and the blue-coated boys, successors of Lamb and Leigh Hunt, 
will no longer be so often visible in the City. Some talk there 
is of an abolition of their quaint and familiar dress, but we trust 
it may be talk only. The dress is not convenient, perhaps, nor 
are the cloth gowns of Winchester scholars, but in both cases 
associations are connected with the historic garments, and they 
serve in an unspoken way to perpetuate good traditions of 
esprit de corps. By the way, among the numerous literary 
comments to which the change of domicile has given occasion 
is one real “howler.’”’ Christ’s Hosp:tal has been described as 
the school which Thackeray rendered famous, whereas in fact 
the gentle Elia was its vates sacey, and Thackeray was that. of 
Charterhouse. May the Blue Coats flourish no less than the 
Grey Friars in their country home! 


The Duke of Buccleuch may well be proud of the record 
of John Hyslop, who died recently at the colossal age of 
109 years, as a tenant of the farm on which he was born. The 
case is probably almost unique. Long tenancies in the same 
family, extending in some cases over hundreds of years, are 
fortunately still fairly common, but in the nature of things 
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they can hardly be as frequent as they used to be. Greater stress 
of life and keen competition in business necessarily lead to some 
failures among the farming class, and one often comes across 
names of farms—for example, Richardson’s, Johnson’s, and so on— 
which are at once evidence of the old custom of quasi-hereditary 
tenancy and full of sad memories, for the Richardsons and 
the Johnsons have too frequently vanished out of sight, and the 
real tenants are persons of quite different name. This, to our 
knowledge, is frequently the case in Hertfordshire, and no doubt 
is so in other counties. 


A matter of first-rate importance to advancing civilisation 
was decided in ‘The Eastern and South African Telegraph 
Company v. The Cape Town Tramways” by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. It is that the tramways which rest 
on a statutory sanction are not liable for damage to the telegraph 
apparatus, caused not by defect in the tramways, but in the 
course of their ordinary working. This is sound sense as well as 
good law. Londoners are probably little aware how much they 
have lost, in the way of public convenience, by overmuch care 
for delicate instruments and machinery already én situ. Thus there 
is crying need for electrical communication underground between 
Knightsbridge and the district south of it and the north side of 
the Park, and that communication would have been provided 
long ago but for an outcry that delicate scientific instruments at 
South Kensington would be affected. Surely the convenience 
of tens of thousands of people was a matter of far greater 
moment ! 


Mr. Wyndham’s new Land Bill, if it comes into law with 
its Purchase Clauses intact, bids fair to be the death-knell of 
shooting in Ireland. It is in a precarious state enough as it is, 
but if compulsory purchase becomes general it means the 
extinction of fur and feather, except here and there where there 
are large estates in the hands of the owner. Since the disruption 
of the old relations which existed between landlord and tenant, 
brought about by the Land League, sport as regards shooting 
has been decidedly on the down grade, and in many places where 
fair sport could be got in years gone by, game is now a thing of 
the past. ‘This last heavy cloud which threatens to exterminate 
Irish shooting may, however, have a silver lining in this way. 
Where the tenants on a large estate purchase their holdings en 
masse, they, of course, will probably get the sporting rights with 
the land. These rights will be practically worthless on small 
holdings, and it is suggested that the tenants should club together 
and let or sell the shooting rights over a largearea. In th.s case 
it would be to the advantage of the tenant-proprietors to protect 
and encourage game as much as possible to secure a good price 
or rent for the shooting. The Congested Districts Board are 
endeavouring to carry this out on some of the large estates 
bought by them, and the outcome of their efforts will be 
anxiously watched by Irish sportsmen. 


The Spectator publishes a very interesting letter from Sit 
M. E. Grant Duff, which goes a long way to fill up the gaps in 
the various biographies of the late Lord Kimberley. Before all 
things he was a quiet man and an honest, completely free from that 
‘often dangerous, frequently foolish, ‘enthusiasm of humanity,’ 
which is now, in the words of the Thirty-nine Articles, ‘generally 
necessary to the salvation of anyone who is to lead the English 
people.’”” He tells also a pathetic and characteristic story ol 
Lord Kimberley’s death-bed. One of his family, a few hours 
before his death, offered to read to him a summary of the new 
Education Bill. ‘‘ No, no,” answered Lord Kimberley, “I wil! 
have nothing to do with summaries; read me the Bill itself.” 
In all the history of our statesmen there is perhaps no stronge! 
example of the persistence to the very end of the sense o! 
duty. 


The domestication of the Burchell’s zebra appears to have 
been undertaken on practical lines by a German gentleman, 
Baron Bronsart von Schellendorff, who offers to ship well-broke: 
zebras from Mombasa at a cost of only two or three hundred 
rupees apiece. So says Petit Bleu, but there is probably th« 
omission of a cipher. Whether the baron is merely tired of life 
or whether he has actually discovered a royal road to the reduc 
tion of this most rebellious of horse-like beasts, which the olc 
Romans regarded as, both physically and morally, a cros: 
between mare and tiger, has not yet transpired. Probably it i: 
the former, for Herr Wulff, of circus fame, is most emphatic 
the zebra may, with infinite pains, be educated to the requirements 
of the circus arena, but to regard it seriously as a possible beast 
of the farm is absurd. 


One of the finest struggles ever witnessed on the football 
field was fought out at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, with a 
result satisfactory to all concerned save the members of the two 
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teams, Southampton and Sheffield United, which practically 
represented the ancient antagonism of North and South. The 
result was a draw, which means another huge haul for the 
Crystal Palace, to which we all wish well. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy player was Foulke, the Sheffield goalkeeper, a marvel 
of activity, weighing twenty-two stone! Delightful, too, was it 
to hear Lord Kinnaird, president of the Association, and one of 
the real fathers of modern football, deliver a little speech at the 
end, and allude, in feeling tones, to the great catastrophe at 
Glasgow and its claims upon the football world. 


In all the reports that reach us from the South of England 
there is a sad uniformity of prediction that if the unexpected does 
not happen, in the form of an unusual rainfall during the later 
spring and summer, the country will be more woefully short of 
water even than has been the case in the last few years. A year 
ago we were told that the South of England had lost one whole 
year’s water in the last six years—counting, that is to say, by the 
generally accepted average. But it is doubtful whether the time 
has not come when the average should be revised, so as to bring 
it rather more into line with recorded facts. For how long are we 
to go on saying that we are so many inches short of an average 
that has ceased to have any correspondence with the present 
state of the rainfall? And in the meantime the worst of the 
business is that the lack of water is cumulative—so to speak of 
a negative. The present deficiency comes on top of previous 
shortage, so that springs which required an unusual rainfall to fill 


HORSES AND HOUNDS IN 


HERE have been many good 
photographs of hounds and 
hunting scenes published, but 
never, | venture to think, any 
so full of life and spirit as 

those on which these lines are a 
comment. It is evident from the way 
hounds are running, stringing out in 
long line instead of running witha broad 
front, ‘carrying a head” as the phrase 
is, that the object of their pursuit is 
not fox, but stag or drag. The first 
two illustrations, however, ‘ coming 
through the gap” and “full cry— 
Grampus leads,” show well the way a 
foxhound makes sure of his line, driving 
forward all the time so that not a 
moment is lost. This forward drive is 
the great characteristic of the foxhound, 
as contrasted with the inclination of 
the pure-bred harrier or otter-hound 
to dwell on the scent. The way 
Grampus is leading, and the curious 
curl at the end of his stern, probably 
the result of excitement, but which I 
never have noticed before, show how the camera may help the 
sportsman as well as the naturalist. Note, too, how eagerly 
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them find themselves with less even than the usual supply. 
The prospect is not pleasing. 


The real spring weather has brought out the blossom in all 
the Kentish cherry orchards, so that the sight of it is glorious. 
Incidentally we have stumbled on a very pretty combination of 
colouring at this season, recalling the pictures of Miss Kate 
Greenaway. The harmony, as charming as it was vivid, was 
composed of a small cherry orchard, all a-bloom, with numbers 
of daffodils of various kinds flowering in the grass under the 
trees, and cross paths of red brick cutting between the grass 
here and there. Of course the brick paths can only be made 
(that is with reasonable cost) in an orchard of small size, but the 
contrast of colour gives a hint that may well be followed. 


It is a noticeable feature in woodlands where the wild cherry 
is common that its blossom has appeared unusually early this 
spring in comparison with the foliage of the forest trees. 
Commonly we see the bloom of the wild cherry contrasting with 
the young green of tender leafage. This year the white bloom 
has preceded the unfolding of the leaf, and stands in contrast with 
the brown or purple hues that have prevailed through the winter. 
In all likelihood this is the effect of a few days of unusual warmth, 
which brought out the blossom very quickly after a period of 
cold winds in which neither bloom nor foliage was encouraged to 
any fresh growth. 


A o 77 ON. 
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the hounds are throwing their tongues. You can almost hear 


them singing their chorus. These pictures will be to many of 


us like an echo of the chase, 
as we look at them during the 
long silent months of summer. 
‘“¢ The check” ismost admirable, 
too, and that might illustrate 
any run. The line is over the 
water. Look at the way the 
leading hound of the two that 
have crossed is lashing his stern, 
and at the eager way the other 
responds to the signal (Nature’s 
“ flag-wagging”) which has 
come down to the hound from 
the days when his ancestor 
the wild dog hunted in packs 
for his living. The other 
hounds will fly to him when 
he speaks, but in the mean- 
time they are making their 
ground good on this side the 
water as they ought to do. 
In the case of ‘over the 
water” it will be seen that 
hounds are scorning to cry. 
The “hot scent” is _ good, 
too, but the hounds are 
evidently a little blown, and 
are tailing, more perhaps than 
Copyright—"C-L-" they ought; but in this case 
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I should like readers of Country Lirr 
to note the way the dark - coloured, 
powerful-looking dog that has just 
crossed the ditch is throwing his tongue 
in spite of the pace. It is perhaps a 
confirmation of a favourite theory 


of mine that a stout constitution and 
a free (not babbling) tongue are 
correlated in the foxhbound. If we turn 
from the hounds to the horsemen, the 
marvellously lifelike attitude of the 
horses and the sense of pace are well 
preserved, but here again the _ horses 
and the riders are full of instruction 
to the careful observer. It is_ plain 
that horses are “jumping big” at what 


is not a very wide water jump; yet this 
is a fault on the right side. We all 
know what happens at eight feet or less 
of water when the banks are rotten and 
the horse does, as some_ horses will, 
just so much as is required and no 
more. 

“The first 
illustration of 


flight” is a capital 
what we _ should’ and 
should not do when we are riding at 
a fence quickly. The man on the right 
in the cap is sitting beautifully. 
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His hands are in the right 


place, so if, as I am inclined to think, there is a drop on the 
far side, h2 will land on the saddle and not on his horse's 


neck or curs. the 
almost wisa him 
out of the way, 
that I might 
know exactly 
what is going to 
befal the horse 
whose hind legs 
are just to be 
seen beyond the 
quarters of the 
animal in the 
foreground. The 
lady sits well; 
she is giving her 
horse plenty of 
rope, Out that 
whip would have 
been better used 


By way, 


sooner or not 
at all. It is a 
mistake to dis- 


tract a_ horse’s 
attention at the 
critical moment 
by waving a oe 
whip, still more 
by hitting him. 
A reluctant 


W. A. Rouch, 


horse, or a_ lazy one, may _ receive 
three lengths away from the 
going. 

Different horses need 
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good as 


a ‘side 
fence, but this horse 


HOT 


he 


is, I could 





OVER THE 


binder ” 
means 


various styles of riding, but the 





SCENT. 
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1HE CHECK. 


hunt servant’s horse is held just a little too lard 
by the head. I have known horses, however, that wanted 
catching hold of at their fences. I have a theory (right 
enough in general) about giving a horse plenty of rope. 
But whenever I 
am inclined to 
pit theory 
against practice 
I take out a hat- 
box and look at 
a hunting hat | 
only wore ozice. 
When I bought 
a horse from 
Lord zai 
huntsman, ‘‘ He 
wants. ketching 
’old of at his 
fences, sir,” was 
the advice. Not 
a. ait wot ats 4 
knew better, and 
I rode at a hog- 


being 


S 





backed stile, 
leading (luckily 
into. a -sott 
ploughed _ field) 


with a long run 
and hands down. 
The horse took 
off too soon (he 
had been used to 
a tight rein and “Come up, ’oss”’), and lighted on the stile 
instead of the other side, with results that may be imagined. The 
photographs were taken in Epping Forest, and we have to express 
our indebtedness to the Master and the members of the drag 
hunt, who took great trouble to 
afford facilities to the artist. 


WATER. 
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THE DISAPPOINTED SWALLOW. 
VERY year, when _ the 
swallows are first arriving, 
one’s feelings are liable 
to be 
spectacle, as it seems, o! 
unlucky birds which have 
misjudged the time for returning to 
the bleak East Coast. One feels so 
sorry for them when they spend the 
next day in misery, hawking hungrily, 
in the teeth of a cold wind under a 
grey sky, for flies that are not stirring. 
What has happened, of course, is that 
these swallows, flying north and east 
with a favouring wind, have reached 
Copyright—""C.L." the East Coast with its last breath 
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so to speak; and though the day of their arrival may have remained warm 
and balmy, trouble began with nightfall, when the chill of the North Sea 
reasserted itself. Next morning a grey sea fog, rolling inland before a north- 
east wind, blots out the sun, and the swallows have a bad time. If the cold 
weather lasts for more than a day, they disappear. One is then glad to believe, 
however, that the same instinct which utilised the favouring wind for the 
northward journey has enabled the swallow to retrace part of his flight with a 
contrary wind. 
A SAFE AND SIMPLE RULE 

For a hundred miles with the wind in his favour is nothing of a flight for 
such a bird ; and in these changeful days of spring a very few hundred miles would 
always certainly suffice to bring him to another 
climate. And there is this great safeguard of 
migrating bird-life in spring, that, so long as a bird 
keeps moving with the wind—and why should he 
be so foolish as to try to fly against it ?—he will 
always find himself in a suitable ‘‘ spring-like ” 
climate. While the wind is in the south or 
south-west the bird is all right, no matter where 
he stays or how far he goes with it; and if this 
wind drops and a cold north or north-east wind 
arises, he has only to fly with that until it dies 
away in turn before the general advance of more 
warm winds from the south, We have no 
evidence that the earlier migrants actually do 
wander backwards and forwards thus, when 
spring advances with capricious steps ; indeed, 
I believe that no one but myself has ever 
attempted to reduce the ‘‘mystery” of birds’ 
migration to this very simple rule of flying with 
the wind (1) away from their homes when they 
must, and (2) back to their homes when they 
can. 3ut it so completely satisfies all the 
logical requirements of the problem, and, as far 
as I can see, harmonises so perfectly with 
ascertained facts of migration, that I am 
perfectly convinced in my own mind of its 
soundness. 

AUTOMATIC MIGRATION. 

Indeed, if one could construct a little 
flying-machine like a swallow, which would 
spread its wings to the wind and fly (1) when- 
ever insects began to grow very scarce, and 
(2) whenever insects began to grow very abundant, it is quite certain 
that winter would always find this flying-machine in the swallow’s winter 
quarters in tne South and summer would always find it in the swallow’s 
breeding haunts in the North. It could not be anywhere else. Further, we 
should only have to endow this flying-machine with the love of home, natural 
to most living things, and with some power of recognising landmarks great and 
small, from mountain chains and rivers to church steeples and farm gables, to 
have an automaton which wou'd return without assistance all the way from 
Africa to the very same nest, on the very same beam, in the very same cowshed 
where you first put it last summer! Such an automaton would be a marvellous 
toy indeed; but for a bird, which must eat insects or die, which does love its 
home, and which can recognise landmarks, the whole thing is simplicity itself. 
The bird does not fly away from its home until it must, and returns as soon as 
it can, but in no case is the bird s> foolish as to fly against the wind. 
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BETTER IN DEVONSHIRE THAN DEAD. 
Enouch, however, of theorising. Theories are dry things, and this one 
only tempts me to explain it because others may find comfort, as I do, in 





THE FIRST FLIGHT. 
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seeing how its simple working can save the swallows or other birds, who have 
come too far or come too soon for our fickle English climate, from the disaster 
which seems to impend when cold winds blow on the morrow of their arrival. 
It is something to know that they can, if they follow their natural instinct, 
reach a better climate again before nightfall, And when, next morning, the sky 
is slill grey, and the wind cold, and no little swallow visible, skimming vainly 
over the chilly rippling pond, it is much more comfortable to say, ‘‘ Perhaps 
that swallow is in Devonshire to-day ” than ‘‘ I’m afraid that swallow is dead.” 
Peculiar combinations of adverse circumstances may sometimes, no doubt, 
entrap migrants to their fate, but it is rarely indeed that the wind does not blow 
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open the trapdoor for the bird’s escape in early spr'ng, though some birds, which, 
like the swifts, arrive late, appear to suffer occasionally. 
NICE ADJUSIMENTS. 

When one thinks of it, the annual ebb and flow of life between summer 
and winter over our Northern I[femisphere offers the widest field for interesting 
discoveries that one could desire. Every species of bird, beast, insect, and plant 
has to make its own arrangements, so to speak, for getting over the bad time 
of winter, and very few make exactly the same arrangements. Yet that each 
has done exactly the best for itself is evident from the mechanical regularity 
with which the arrangements are repevted from year to year, the same interval 
of days, almost of hours, separating, as a rule, the arrival of two nearly-allied 





JUMPING BIG. Copyrieht—"C-b." 
species of birds, the opening of two spring flowers, or the emergence of two 
early insects. This shows that, apart from the general readiness of each to 
take advantage or spring’s arrival, there is a delicate adjustment to some 
particular phase of weather which makes it better for one to be a day earlier 
and for the other to be a day Jater. To say that the earlier kinds are ‘ hardier” 
explains nothing, of course. Their hardiness is part of the arrangement which 
we shall not understand until we can get to the other side of it and see what 
the compensatory balance is—what they gain by it all. 
MIsPLACED ERMINE, 

We see the same delicate adjustment to the season’s needs in other ways 
A few days ago there appeared on the keeper’s gibbet an almost perfect ermine. 
Except for a brown spot or two on nose and crown, and, of course, a black tip 
to the tail, the entire animal was white—that peculiar yellowish white which the 
ermine among furs and ‘‘cheap white kids” among gloves have in common. 
Now, all through the winter the keeper had been trapping ordinary ruddy brown 
stoats, and long before the middle of April the disadvantage of wearing a white 
suit in Norfolk coVerts and hedgerows must have largely outweighed any 
advantage which this stoat may have derived 
from it during the week or two when the ground 
was covered with snow. Yet the very rarity of 
such mistakes on Nature’s part shows how 
admirably, upon the whole, she must adjust this 
change of colour to the . requirements of 
geography. If one could draw a line across 
Europe to show where, on the average or years, 
snow lies on the ground during exactiy half of 
the days of winter and early spring, and another 
line to mark where, on the average, exactly half 
the fur of stoats killed in winter is white, t 
two lines would probably be found to correspond 
exactly throughout their length. South of this 
line the white suit would begin to be a dis 
advantage and would gradually become rarer and 
rarer; north of the line it would be more an 
more useful, and therefore more and more 
common the further you went. 

THE VANISHING JACKAL. 

When, as in the case of the stoat, the 
hare, the ptarmigan, and so on, the changes of 
the scenery compel Nature to aller the costumes 
of the little actors in her wild dramas, we 
recognise her cleverness ; but we rarely give her 
the credit which she deserves for designing their 
ordinary dresses. The reason is, of course, tha 
we hardly ever witness her success, because 
it lies in invisibility. One day in India I 
was looking through my tent door at an 
opposite sandy slope on which about a dozen 
jackals were slipping from bush to bush, playing. 
quarrelling, and sniffing about like so many dogs. The scent of the camp had 
collected them, and they were waiting until dusk to sneak in and get ‘ first 
pick” of the offal. As I was looking at them, every jackal quietly dis- 
appeared into the ground. I could not say that they crouched down or hid 
themselves. They did nothing so palpable. They simply ceased to be where 
they had been ; and just then my dog came strolling into the tent. I took my 
field-glasses and carelully examined the ground with them, but could see no sign 
of a jackal on its dusty surface. So I put on my sun hat and trudged across ; 
and sure enough, just as I began to ascend the slope, it became alive with 
jackals—many more than I had originally seen. Yet, if I had been expressly 
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hunting jackals, I might have stopped opposite that bare, bush-dotted slope, 

examined it with glasses from top to bottom, and passed on, confident that there 

were no jackals there, although I must have aciually focussed a score of them. 
INVISIBLE LIFE, 

But jackals constitute an unnecessary digression when we have our own 
ruddy-brown, covert-haunting creatures to teach the same_ lesson. In a 
museum of the world’s fauna no one can, I think, help being struck by the 
prevalence of ruddy brown in the woodland species of temperate climates, where 
the ground is covered during winter with the dry leaves of deciduous trees. 
You do not often realise the utility of this colour, because when you go through 
an open covert in winter you see nothing at all except the ground and the tree 
trunks and the skeleton undergrowth, with a few green bramble leaves and a 
few dried bracken fronds here and there. But go back again and put in a dog, 
and the place will explode with pheasants. Indeed on a suitable square yard of 
woodland surface you might pack a fox and a hare, a stoat and a squirrel, a 
pheasant and a woodcock side by side, and even an observant person might pass 
and see nothing there. I have myself, when looking for something that would 
do for a stepping-stone through mud, tried to pick up a live hare for the 
purpose; and once in the Himalayas I climbed a tree to get an unknown 
flower, but reached the ground with the stalk only, because, when I was half- 
way up, the fiower flew away. E. K. R. 


HUNTING & POLO NOTES 
e 
REAT enthusiasm prevailed at the hunt meeting at Towcester 

when Mr. Douzlas Pennant stated that he wouid certainly retain 
the Mastership of the Grafton Hunt for another s-ason. There are 

several reasons for satisfaction apart from the fact that Mr. 

Pennant has shown great sport since he took over the hounds in 

1895. It is much easier for the committee to settle the wire 
difficulty with a Master of established reputation and popularity in office than if 
a stranzer had taken over the hounds. The waverers on the wire question 
would be sure to wait to see what sort of a man the new Master would turn out 
to be before promisins to take down the offending strands. Then the task of 
choosing a new huntsman will be much more satisfactorily carried out by a 
Master who knows the country and the hounds, and will judge exactly the 

sort of man that is wanted, and be able to guide him when he comes. 

On Saturday week I went down into Essex, and there heard from one who saw 
the whole (on another man’s horse and with his own spurs) of one of the most 
remarkable runs of this season. For eighteen months the Essex Staghounds 
have had a deer outlying. Five times have they chased her, and each time she 
has had to be left out,the last time but one after a hunt of more than three 
hours. Mr. Jackson, the Master, determined to make another effort to take this 
good hind, so a card was sent out summoning his followers to the Green Man 
at Harlow at 7.30 a.m. on Saturday, April 12th. Such was the fame of the 
deer that fifty people turned up. The choice of the early hour was a wise one. 
It would be better for sport if after February we all went back to early hours. 
In this instance it was certainly a successful move, for the dew was heavy on 
the ground and the scent was good. Indeed, for one hour and five minutes 
the hounds ran very hard; then the deer cunningly ran back on her foil, and 
hounds were checked for twenty minutes. One of the field suggested that she 
had played this trick, and, sure enough, when hounds were taken back they hit 
off the line and hunted slowly back to Broxbourne Mill. Here the deer jumped 
up, and hounds catching a view, they raced so fast for twenty minutes that few riders 
saw which way they went. Then camea long check, and some of the field gave it up 
and went home. The Master was inclined todespair.. The hind took advantage 
of the time of grace to lie down in a wood. Fortunately the owner of the covert 
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had not gone home, and as he hospitably invited the disconsolate hunt to 
partake of light refreshment, hounds and horsemen were in front of the house 
when news was brought of the wh<reabouts of the quarry. In a moment 
hounds struck the line. The master of the house, a keen sportsman, ordered 
out a fresh horse, and as there was no time to change, tinished the hunt in his 
slippers. or at last, a‘ter six hours of chase, in which there had been some 
very fast work, the hind was taken by Mr. Frank Stacey and the whipper-in. 
The former had seen the run from start to finish on a brown horse belonging to 
Mr. Tresham Gilbey. I saw the horse the next day, and he was none the worse. 
This run will long be remembered in Essex, and indeed in the history of hunting, 

The Hundred of Hoo country has been taken by Mr. P. G. Barthropp, 
formerly Master of the Bucks and Berks Harriers. There were, it may be 
recollected, some psotographs from the Hundred of Hoo district in COUNTRY 
LIFE some few weeks ago. 

Now to turn to polo. By a mistake in punctuation, I said last week that 
the 7th Hussar ponies were to be sold at Cheltenham ; I meant Taéfersall/’s, 
at Albert Gate, on May Ist. 

Captain Egerion-Green, the well-known polo player and manager of 
Hurlingham, has more ponies than he will have time to use, and intends to sell 
sixteen to-day (April 26th). Among other notable ponies in the market is Cygnet, 
winner both at Hurlingham and Ranelagh in the heavy-weight classes. The 
sale lists ef ponies give us a fair idea of who will or wiil not play next year. 
Mr. Percy Bullivant of the County Cup Team of Eden Park is obliged to give 
up for the season on account of ill-health. He will be a gteat loss to Eden 
Park, for he was a quick, keen player, and nearly always available for matches, 
living as he did close to the club of which he was one of the chief founders. Mr. 
Nash has been appointed minager of Eden Park, and this first-rate ground will 
be opened on May 3rd. Cricklewood, too, is ready for play, so is Market 
Harborough. A distinguished recruit to polo is :he Grand Duke Boris, who has 
been playing at Colombo, Of course Rugby has | een quite a centre of interest 
for the last few days, as three of the American team have been playing, and 
probably before these lines are printed the others will have arrived and taken 
up a polo stick for practice. 

Mr. Foxhall Keene’s accident and its results have been made light of, but 
so far as I can hear he has not yet left Little Dalby Hall. The team ought, of 
course, to have a month’s pract’ce together. However, of all the players of 
first-class polo now on active service, none is able to do so well with so little 
practice as Mr. Foxhall Keene. 

Mr. F. Mackey, Mr. F. Menzies, and Mr. Tom Drybrough have all been 
in America, and they have brought back some American ponies. Mr. Drybrough 
isa great believerin Americans. Formerly most of his ponies came from Montana, 
but those which he is now sending home come from California. Mr. Kenyon- 
Stow, who is one of the few players left who played in the days of small ponies, 
round-handled sticks, and a dribbling game, now uses Americans chiefly. He 
imports a number and schools them at his own place. His view is that, 
putting aside the best English and Irish, which are unsurpassable, the American 
is amost excellent animal at polo. Mr. Stow, who played with the Murriettas 
and the Peats, likes to buy them in the rough in Wyoming and'bring them over to 
Le trained here. On the other hand, Mr. Dryl.rough likes to have merely to finish 
the education of his. Of course in both cases the cowboys have done some 
preliminary training. American ponies are not ponies in the sense that most 
of ours deserve that description, because they have pony blood and character, 
but are the offspring of horses of English blood kept on the ranches for cattle 
purposes and dwarfed by hard living and exposure. I am of opinion that 
while the Americans can never equal the best English, they have already been 
imported to an extent which has affec'ed the prices of the average English polo 
pony. This is another reason for turning our minds to pony breeding and 
making the most of the splendid but sadly neglected material to be found in 
our wild districts in Wales and on Exmoor or the New Forest. X. 








SKILL versus LUCK. 


NDOUBTEDLY there is no country in the world 
where the gentle art of fishing has taken such a firm 
hold of the tastes of the sport-loving inhabitants of 
both sexes as it has done in the British Isles. 
Where is the man, or 

woman, who when once they have 
been badly bitten by its pleasures, as 
the close of a season draws near, does 
not look forward with regret to the 
inevitable time when the last cast shall 
have been made, and the rods put 
aside for another season? There is 
something inexplicable and bewildering 
to the minds of the uninitiated in the 
apparently hopeless way in which many 
a patient angler will stick to his task, 
often after persistent runs of bad luck, 
and all the terrible discomforts of 
unfavourable elements, determined 
attacks from various forms of insect 
life, and, worst of all, fish in such 
humours that nothing will induce them 
to take. Then it is that even the non- 
fishing spectator goes sadly away to 
reflect over the case, and wonders if 
he has really missed. some pleasure in 
life, or whether the fisherman is to be 
pitied for being some form of a harm- 
less lunatic. How many men have we 
seen who have reached a certain point 
in the art of fishing, when they can 
cast a line in the orthodox manner, 
and drop the fly, without any very 





great resemblance to the fall of a brick, over the head of a rising 
fish. But, alas! how few there are who, when the fly is on the 
water, can at a glance realise the actual way in which the bond fide 
article will float down with a particular eddy in the current of 





ON THE NAMSEN RIVER. 
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CASTING FROM A_ BOAT. 
he stream, at the tail of which, in all probability, our friend the 
rout is lying and eagerly watching for the down-coming fly. If 
-he first cast is not successful in rising the fish, or putting him 
own, as the case may be, again and again will this patient 
sportsman cast. In all probability several of his casts would 
ave the desired effect of bringing the fish to the top of the 
water; but, alas! just as the fly has got into the particular run 
vhere we as spectators wish to see it left to float naturally down 
.0 our fish, one slight motion of the wrist raises the top of the 
rod ever so slightly, and the fly passes rapidly, not down, but 
across the current of the stream,- and the fish, waiting below 
with his eye already on it, begins to think there is something 
uncanny about one fly which differs so much in its manner of 
floating down stream from all the myriads of other flies which 
ie has seen float over the same bit of water. After a few casts 
like this the angler in desperation turns to the critic, who hitherto 
has been offering friendly advice, and remarks, ‘* Here, 
take the rod, and let me see you pull him out.” Easy 
to say, but by no means an easy thing to do without 
giving your fish a breather, and quite impossible if he 
has really been put down beneath the friendly patch 
of weeds which probably lies adjacent to the bead of 
the run where he has been feeding. But that it can 
be done, and often has been so, is a fact which the 
writer will certainly not dispute. : 

The many instances in which we have known 
luck to outstrip siill on the banks of a salmon river 
would fill more than an ordinary article of this des 
cription, But it may not be out of place shortly to 
describe a couple of cases here. Armed with a very 
light grilse rod (the only one which I could wield in 
those days), I sallied forth to try my hand at a salmon 
for the first time, at the invitation of a kind friend 
who owned many miles of water on a_ southern 
nglish salmon river. Having been born and bred 
up by the side of one of our best southern trout 
streams, where I had from my earliest days been 
accustomed to make easy bags of the very numerous 
brown trout, and full of my own importance as a 
fisherman, I doubted not my capabilities of being able 
to kill a salmon on this neighbouring river, if only 
late was propitious enough to grant me a fish fairly 
hooked. Bright sun and clear water, however, did not 
yield much return for many hours of weary flogging 





the water during the morning, Finally, I threw JA/RS. 
myself on the bank, with my legs hanging over 
the water about 1ft. above it, by the side of this pool. In the 


meanwhile my man, who accompanied me, had been prospecting 
the pool above and below me, on the chance of seeing a pike, 
with which I regret to say the river was infested. Not seeing 
anything, and being much bored with his first experience 
of a day’s salmon fishing, he took up my rod, which lay at my 
side, and proceeded to tie on an extraordinary gaudy-coloured 
fly, with a more extraordinary knot, which he made at the end 
of the cast. Then handing me the rod he said he was sure that 
a fish would go for that fly if only I gave it a trial. Here I 
laughed at him, and pointed out that this was one of the very 
kind of flies which the knowing fisherman had earlier in the day 
positively stated to be of no earthly use on this river. To show 
him what it looked like in the water, I dropped the fly into the 
water within a yard of my feet, as I was still sitting on the bank, 
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and had only the length of the cast 
hanging from the rod. The fly had 
barely rested a couple of seconds on 
the water when we were both 
astonished by a_ tremendous rush 
through the water, and a magnificent 
salmon showed himself clean out of 
water scarcely 2vds. from our feet, and 
down he went again, but taking the fly 
with him. Exactly what happened 
fora moment or two afterwards I am 
not very clear about, but I have a 
lively recollection of feeling the first 
rush of a big salmon whilst sitting 
on a slippery grass bank, and having 
to throw myself flat on my back to 
avoid being pulled into a very deep 
pool. From this ignominious position 
I was eventually dragged to my feet 
by the aid of my man, as both my 
own hands were too busily engaged 
clinging to the rod, which was by this 
time nearly bent double, and the reel 
was screeching at such an alarming rate 
that on reaching an upright position | 
wondered where the fish and the end of 
my line could be. Never shall I forget 
my astonishment asa second afterwards 
the salmon threw himself high out of the 
water fully zoyds. below, and incredible as it then seemed to me 
that any fish could have gone so far in so short a space of time, | 
soon appreciated the fact that unless I soon wished to see the end 
of my line on the reel I must be up and after him. On the finaf- 
stages of this episode I prefer not to dwell, as it has ever since 
remained a sore subject with me. Suffice it, however, to say 
that after one hour and ten minutes’ fight, during which time the 
water bailiff arrived with the gaff, and pronounced the fish to be 
well over 35lb., the fish, having done much as he liked with me 
and a small 14ft. grilse rod, managed to find a friendly snag at 
the end of a pool, round which the line parted and came gently 
sailing back to one who had just lost his first salmon, and was 
dimly wondering if any words could be found quite bad enough 
to express his real sentiments on the matter. 

By any people who have tried harling for salmon on 
Norwegian and other rivers, it will be generally admitted that 





WITH A 584lb. SALMON AND GRILSE. 


the element of luck considerably affects the actual moving of 
a fish, but when once a fish is hooked it is another matter. 
Early in the present season the writer was, through the 
introduction of Messrs. Lumley, Newton, and Dowell, a tenant 
in partnership of one of the beats on the great Namsen River in 
Norway. Sport had been very slack for many days. Then one 
morning we received a wire saying that a lady, who had been 
long expected, would join the party that afternoon. Now it may 
be noted that she had never previously handled a salmon rod nor 
killed one of these fish. But on the evening of her arrival she 
hooked and landed a fish of 2olb., being advised at times only 
during the playing of this fish as to when to give him the butt 
and soon. Needless to remark, she became an enthusiast on the 
sport from tue hour of janding that fish. Encouraged by her 
success, we sallied out early next morning in hopes of better luck 
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for ourselves; but when the hour of noon arrived, accompanied 
by a blazing sun, and myriads of stinging flies, we decided the 
game was hopeless, since no fish had condescended to look at 
any of our most tempting lures. Arrived at the house, we met 
madame, who, after chaffing us as bad fishermen, announced her 
intention of taking one of our boats and rods and coming home 
with a fish before lunch, which was to be at 1.30. For our 
part, we offered absurd long odds against her moving a fish, and, 
moreover, were unkind enough to add that if she hooked a fish 
she would never be able to play it without we were there to 
advise her how to do it. She selected a 14ft. greenheart rod, on 
which, fortunately, there was a reel carrying 22o0yds. of good line. 
The hour of lunch having arrived, and after half-an-hour of 
waiting after this, we decided to lunch without her. About 
2.30 we decided that something must have happened, and 
set out on a search for the missing boat, which was nowhere in 
sight on our long stretch of the river. Things began to look 
serious, when at last, with the aid of field-glasses, we discovered 
in the far distance an empty boat drawn up gn the opposite bank 
of the river and surrounded by quite a smalf crowd of men, which 
is an unusual thing in those parts. Thoughts of upset boats, 
floating bodies, and all kinds of dreadful calamities, rushed to 
our minds as we pushed on to investigate matters. Meanwhile 
the boat had put off again and was being leisurely rowed up 
stream. Out come the glasses again, 
and the occupants of the boat are 
counted. Yes, they are all there, two 
boatmen and a lady, ‘all present and 
correct.” And now we only wait to 
know the cause of the delay. As the 
boat comes opposite to us under the 
far bank, which is at this point fully 
2ooyds. across the great Namsen River, 
we hail them and ask what luck, etc. 
“Not much luck,’’ comes back the 
answer. ‘ Wait till we row over and 
tell you about it.” We do, and 
standing on the bank, as the bottom 
of the boat comes in view we receive 
a shock, for there, lying in state, we 
see a fish of such splendid shape and 
size as it has never fallen to our lot to 
see alive. Bright as a new shilling, 
and 5olb. if he is an ounce. We can 
only gasp out faintly, “‘ How did you 
get it?” “ Why, caught it myself, of 
course,” is all the answer we can get. 
She had hooked it about 12.30, and 
played it for forty-five minutes in the 
boat, and thinking the fish was getting 
done she took to the bank. However, 
the fish was not half done, and for 
one hour and a quarter more it led 
her a terrific dance along the bank. 
How far they travelled in the two 
hours I don’t know; but the fact 


remains that when brought to the ”% - Zaunv. 
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gaff (which our lady friend did alone, in spite of the boatman’s 
entreaties to let him take the rod, as she was getting dreadfully 
tired) the fish was only hooked in the eye, and scaled 5341b.— 
the record fish of 1901. Not bad work for one’s second 
salmon. On seeing it weighed on our return to the house the 
lucky captor calmly said, “« Whata pity it was not sixty pounds,” 
at which we who had modestly hoped in vain to get a 45-pounder 
went sadly away and felt tired. The-fact that our only 
two salmon caught in five days had both been killed by the lady 
of our party on her first two days’ fishing gave us something to 
think over for many days afterwards. C. E. RapciyFFe. 
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HE extent to which fragments of the hidden Oxford of 
the past remain embedded in the Oxford of the present 
is well illustrated in the pictures we give from the 
photographs of Mr. H.W. Taunt At the north corner 
of New College Lane, Hertford College is about to 

extend itself into new buildings across the lane. With a 
utilitarian vandalism, which we should associate rather with a 
Brummagem university than a college, though a modern college, 
at Oxford, it wanted to throw a bridge over the lane, and so 
deprive the world of one of the most striking views in Oxford 
that of the magnificent west front of New College Chapel, with 
its triple windows and pinnacles peering over the bare grey 
walls of the cloisters which veil the rest of its beauties. 
Fortunately, New College and good taste prevailed. Mean- 
while, in clearing the ground for its new lodgings (let us pray 
that they will not be an unworthy approach to the splendid 
creation of William Winford, William of Wykeham’s architect, 
whose work adorns Abingdon, Windsor, and the Cathedral and 
College of Winchester as well as Oxford) the Hertford autho- 
rities have restored to view what must have been one of the 
most picturesque of the buildings of medizval Oxford—the 
Chapel of the Annunciation of Our Lady by Smith Gate. 

It is startling to recall that this chapel stood outside the 
walls of medizval Oxford, bearing much the same relation 
to the North-east gate (called after some early practitioners 
of the noble craft, which has made the Smiths so great a 
family) as St. John’s Hospital, now Magdalen College, did 
to the East gate. The wall ran through part of Exeter, 
the Clarendcn Buildings, and then down New College Lane. 
St. John’s, Wadham, and what are now the Parks and the Museum, 
were to the undergraduates of those days much what Headington 
Hill and Iffley are to those of our day. How absolutely for- 
gotten the history of this chapel was, may be gathered from these 
pictures having been forwarded to us as those of ‘* St. Catharine’s 
Chapel,” and from its being so described even in the extremely 
well-informed edition of “ Murray’s Guide” published in 1894. 
But the name is the creation of an absurd series of blunders and 
guesses. Running along the west front of All Souls’ College, 
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between it and St. Mary’s and the Radcliffe Library, is a street 
labelled by the municipal wiseacres as Catharine Street. It was 
known, however, to our grandfathers, and even to our fathers, 
as Cat Street, and had been so known from time immemorial, 
being described in fifteenth-century documents as Vicus cattorum, 
and, as if to prevent any possibility of mistake, as Vicus murilegorum, 
or Mousers’ Street. Where the Fellows of All Souls’ now disport 
themselves at lawn-tennis, and once a century in the worship of a 
mystic bird yclept the mallard, stood a hall called Cat Hall. 
Whether it took its name from, or gave its name to, the street 
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THINGS ABOUT OUR 


AKE the animals in the country all round, the cow 
gives you the most lasting satisfaction of any, perhaps 
because it gives you the least trouble. I daresay 
there is not the same romance about cow-culture tliat 
there is about pig-culture, and the ups and downs are 

not as sharp in one’s cow experiences as in one’s horse experiences; 
but, to a person of even temperament like myself, the cow 
offers a cool, tranquil sense of comfort, and her level life of 
output and excellence is so quiet as to miss the sting of a 
reproach. 

I thought pigs were quiet things once. I thought a pig 
never said much except when it was killed. I took that brief 
encomium which arises from the pig when a combination of 
blistering sun and steaming straw heap raises it to a pitch of 
ecstasy we probably never know, to be its only contribution to 
the clamour of comment in the farmyard. But I have learnt 
to see very differently. We have those bright chestnut-coloured 
Tamworth pigs. Simply because Betty discovered that they 
carry most weight in the expénsive parts of them, we have them. 
Economically speaking, that is a reason you can’t get round. 
A farm animal must be considered economically. It is to be 
killed for meat, and it carries flesh. What kind does it carry ? 
Tamworth pigs carry the one-and-twopenny and tenpenny kind 
in handsome measure—that is, ham and flitch; and the eight- 
penny and sevenpenny kind, which is ‘‘ forehand” and ‘ collar- 
cut,” as little as is compatible with getting about. 

And what swift, vivid things they are, these pigs! The 
Berkshire, Suffolk, and Devonshire pigs, the leading black 
races, are just the other way; but the Tamworth is a ham 
and bacon pig far excellence. As we like to have our own ham and 
bacon, and as we never, under any circumstances, eat pork, it 
was obviously the kind of pig for us to have. Why do not 
more people consider this point ? Because they regard the pig 
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cannot be determined. It existed long before the foundation 
of All Souls’, and after that event still continued to exist as a 
separate hall, though held always by a Fellow of the college. 
Not improbably, as Brasenose College, opposite, took its name 
from the brazen nose on the door of the hall which preceded it, 
so Cat Hall took its name from some representation of a mouser 
on its door. The door of St. Mary’s Chapel being only a few yards 
up the same street, though, as ‘“‘ Murray’s Guide-book” says, 
it has a sculptured representation of the Annunciation of the Virgin 
over it, the building itself was transformed by some imaginative 
antiquary into St. Catharine’s Chapel. But he, at least, had the 
excuse, which the “‘ Guide-book ” writer had not, that he supposed 
the sculpture, so clearly reproduced in our photograph, to be the 
marriage of St. Catharine, though that learned lady, the Lady 
Jane Grey of medieval legend, perished by being broken on St. 
Catharine’s wheel because she would not marry. However, so 
implicitly was the ascription received, that when it became for a 
time the common-room of the “unattached,” the non-collegiate 
students, they took to themselves the quasi-collegiate appeliation 
of St. Catharine’s from it, and their boat and club are known as 
St. Cat’s unto thisday. In point of fact, the only St. Catharine’s 
known at Oxford was the Guild of St. Catharine, with its house 
somewhere at the other end of Oxford in St. Ebbs. The building 
here shown was known to Anthony Wood as St. Mary’s Chapel. 
The sculptured door is sufficient proof. The sculpture is unde- 
niably the Annunciation. On the left is the Virgin kneeling and 
studying her book, which is perched on a lectern in the next 
niche. The third niche contains a vase remarkably like a 
“Black Jack,” which probably contained, not beer for her 
refreshment, but the lilies to which she was compared, and 
supposed to be given to contemplating. The fourth niche contains 
a fragment of which nothing can be identified, but it is said 
to have represented a scroll presented by the angel Gabriel, 
who occupies the fifth niche and whose left wing can be distinctly 
seen. The rest of the building, as discovered in the other 
photograph, shows that the chapel was octagonal with the East 
window, looking towards the College of St. Mary of Wynchestre in 
Oxford, commonly called New College, now filled up, but showing 
a fine specimen of a fourteenth-century four-centred arch. The 
chapel-was, no doubt, originally built like the chapels over the gates 
of Warwick, partly as a place of rest and prayer, or of refuge 
if the gate was shut, and partly as a kind of toll-bar, to collect 
the offerings of the faithful for the repairs of the gate. According 
to Anthony Wood, it was a place where candidates in the schools, 
which were hard by, used to pray for the ‘‘ Regent” (or Teaching) 
‘“¢ Masters,” and, no doubt, for the softness of their hearts. We 
may hope that the Hertford architects will have the modern top 
of the house removed to ascertain precisely what is left, and will 
then preserve this very: interesting relic without further 
mutilation. Aw F. LEacw. 
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as a kitchen and garden scavenger, and they allow it to be 
chosen by the gardener; bought by the gardener from his 
brother-in-law or ‘‘a man he knows that does a deal with 
pigs’; bought small and squeaky and lonely, fed to a size, then 
killed and sold for the profit of tiie gardener and his numerous 
relatives. This is the usual muddled English way of doing that 
kind of thing. Everybody we know does it, or else they vary 
the form of charity and keep a sow who produces a family when 
pigs are, strangely enough, ‘‘ very low,” and the gardener and 
his friends come in just the same. We might have dropped 
into this identical pig groove if it had not been for Betty’s 
dining out one night in town and sitting next a man who was 
a much-nicer-man’s cousin from the Midlands, and had come 
in the much nicer man’s place. Just a little thing like that 
determined the whole pig-life at the Manor. Betty tried him 
on a good many soup and fish topics, but he hadn't been to 
anything or seen anything or read anything, of course, and by 
the first entrée she was beginning to consider the possibilities of 
the man on her other side. Still, she hates being beaten, and 
she made a last effort. 

**T would like to know,” she began, ‘‘ about the Midlands. 
I have often heard of them. Where are they, for instance, 
and what do people do in them?” 

Up till then she’d only had him in profile; now she suddenly 
got him full-face and, bis other eye had something nice about it. 
But he was an Englishman, and had an Englishman’s distrust 
of something he could not understand, which he darkly suspected 
must be clever because he did not understand it, so he explained 
cautiously that the Midlands were, generally speaking, i the 
Midlands. And he mentioned some of the railway lines that 
penetrated to them. 

Betty nodded in serious encouragement, and added: ‘ But 
you don’t tell me what people do in them?” 











This stumped him for a moment, but he brightened and 
made a clean breast of it. 

‘IT grow pigs,” he said, heavily. 

“Do you? How absolutely splendid of you! How, and 
why, and what kind of pigs? Never mind any more about the 
Midlands. ‘Tell me about the pigs.” 

‘“« They're red pigs,” said the man. 

‘** How delicious!” cried Betty. ‘I've never seen a red pig. 
I've seen chocolate-coloured pigs with thick curls all down their 
backs. That’s the Servian kind; I used to love them. But red 
pigs! Do they run awfully fast ? The chocolate ones can.” 

“Why, yes, the beggars do,” said the man from the 
Midlands. 

“Well, do go on about them: tell mea lot. You don't 
really want that pré-salé, you know. Talk!” 

He talked. He ate the mutton as well as everything else, 
but he became lyric, positively, on the subject of Tamworth 
pigs. And the end of it was he offered to send her one. 

“If you really mean to keep pigs, you couldn’t do better 
than start Tamworths; they’re the coming pig. If you tell me 
when your places are ready, you shall have one; a gilt.” 

*©Oh, but I don’t think I'd like it gi/t.”, said Betty in some 
dismay, for she thought he’d gone off his head and meant some 
detestable charm to hang uponachain. He cleared this matter up 
by saying a gilt was a young sow, and betty felt she had aspersed 
Midland manners and was humble. ‘The animal duly arrived in a 
crate. When this was opened in the yard, there leapt forth what I 
should have almost taken to bea fox. It was the loveliest, shiniest 
chestnut colour, with fine silky hair, and that long sensitive legal 
face pigs have; it had the build of a thorough-bred and the 
intelligence of—of—-—-but I find no comparison. I simply can’t 
describe the subtile quality of its mind. Betty paid £2 tos. for it, 
and found that her Midlands man had the best blood in England 
(1 mean, of course, his pigs had), and stood at tne extreme top of 
the list of Tamworth amateurs, and had won everything at all 
the shows—so she was really lucky. 

‘* Chessie,”” as she was called—the name arose from a cor- 
ruption of chestnut—had a beautiful house given her, and a pig- 
court (which she kept as nicely as if it had been a tennis-court) 
in front of it, where she could be seen; and a “ pig-park,” which 
was a bit cut off the meadow and garden and strongly fenced, at 
the back. 

“No, | wili not have a ring put in ber enchanting india- 
rubber nose!” Betty declared. ‘lo stop her digging? Why 
should | stop her digging ? Why should one want to curb her 
delightfully wholesome instincts ? You, Ermyngarde, who profess 
to like digging—wouldn’t it worry you to have a horseshoe-nail 
driven through your spade edge? People do these idiotic 
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things because half of them like to keep pigs in places made of 
old gates tied together with string. You should hear Bingle! 
He says she'll never put on any flesh because she has too much 
room to move about in the stye and court. Ridiculous! He 
wants to shut her up and let her get all kinds of diseases, and then 
give her medicine through an old shoe with the toe cut off. I 
know their blind old stupid customs. I want her to exercise and 
develop and grow as fine a pig as ever she.can, and then she 
will have a healthy, fast-growing family—you'll see. So far from 
not letting her dig, I’m going to give her something fo dig and 
that wants digging! Didn’t you wonder why I backed the 
pig-park on to your patch of Jerusalem artichokes, which have 
spread so frightfully and are such a bother? They are the finest 
thing in the world for pigs. Did you know? Of course you 
didn’t. Well, they are. Oh yes, I admit I read it in a book, 
but not a modern pig-book—no fear!’’ I’ve said about Betty’s 
language, haven’t 1? When one gets excited, she falls into 
such—— ‘* Besides, it is the way to grow artichokes. You 
divide the patch into two halves, and one half you leave 
to the pig, while you use the other; then next year you 
put the pigs in the alternate patch. No weeds, no_ bother 
to fertilise—nothing. That, my dear, is real farming as opposed 
to the farming which has to have everything done with a tool from 
a factory and something bought in a bag at a shop in a town. 
You use Nature’s own means to an end; one of her servants 
secures its own well-being by assisting one of her processes, 
the process the same by assisting the servant. People talk 
about ‘intensive’ farming” (I always like Betty’s voice and eye 
when she gets theorising !)—‘ that 7s intensive farming of the 
true sort. There’s a great principle in it. The habit and nature 
of the artichoke to ramble, to infest the soil, to become ineradi- 
cable; the habit and nature of the pig to plough, to delve, and 
to uproot—they re-act on each other healthily. Each reaches 
its fu'l power of self-expression—the artichoke and the pig; that 
means happiness for them—for what is happiness but self- 
expression ?—and happiness is health. The narrow, silly, man- 
made plan is to ring the pig, and keep it quite still in a concrete 
yard; to circumscribe the artichoke, and set it like a potato. 
That is, man is taught to surround himself with unhealthy slaves 
rather than happy freemen. Don’t laugh, Ermyngarde! there’s 
a great principle in it, I teil you. 1 could work it out a lot more, 
only | want to go and see that Chessie’s fresh-water flow is on; 
Bingle has been working at the supply to-day. If I couldn't 
have happy artichokes and happy pigs round me———and I believe 
my Midlands man would say so too.” 

He would, if he’d seen Betty at that moment; anybody 
would have. 

And | had meant to write about our cows! 


LORD CARNARVON’S BERKSHIRE HERD. 


OkD CARNARVON’S now famous herd of Berkshires 
was founded in 1895-96. The task was entrusted to his 
steward, Mr. W. T. Hall, who is widely known as an 
expert manager of livestock. Mr. Hall comes from 
the North, and naturally used to be a great admirer of 

the middle-whites, but he has taken very kindly to the fashionable 
pig of the South, and is highly suc- ; 
cessful in his treatment of them. <A 
single fact will demonstrate this better 
than any description. It is a frequent 
reproach against Berkshires that they 
are not good breeders, but during the 
present season the following are the 
birth announcements from the piggery: 
A young sow, thirteen pigs; Bignell 
Warden, twelve pigs; Highclere 
Queen II., eleven pigs; High- 
clere XXXII., fifteen pigs; Longford 
Record, twelve pigs; Highclere LIX., 
fourteen pigs; Hazledene, twelve pigs; 
Cerise, twelve pigs ; Bignell Schoolgirl, 
twelve pigs; Highclere LV., eleven 
pigs. The total is 124 pigs from ten 
sows, and of this number 114 were 
alive at three weeks old. Such results 
speak for themselves, and make us 
turn with greater interest to the growth 
of this fine herd. Mr. Hall, who was 
entrusted with its foundation, began 
with ideas of his own, but, like many 
another man, was soon obliged to fall 
back into the path trodden by the 
experience of others. All the leading 
herds have been drawn upon at various 
times for fresh blood, and at nearly 
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every good sale of the last ten years Lord Carnarvon has been 
represented with the object of picking up likely animals. The 
prizes won have been very numerous, and include two ‘“ Royal ” 
championships and a breed cup at Smithfield. At present in the 
herd there is old Drogheda, named after the Grand National 
winner of 1898, and himself a winner of prizes at the Oxford 
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and Royal Counties Shows; Handy- 
imap, a son of Rightaway; and Hall 
Mark, a grandson of the Royal 
Champion of 1897. Among the sows 
are Empress Queen, Highclere XXXIL., 
Highclere Queen, and many _ other 
winning sows, to say nothing of the 
young sows that are good enough 
to win. 

Mr. Hall is a pig enthusiast, and 
therefore it must be of interest to 
reproduce his opinion of the various 
breeds. Next to Berkshires he fancies 
the middle-whites, because ‘I found 
them to be good mothers and prolific, 
quick growers and easily fattened, but 
much larger eaters than the Berk- 
shires.” His experience of the Tam- 
worth and Tamworth cross is not 
pleasant, ‘as I have tried fattening six 
of each with six Berkshires in three 
styes side by side and all fed on similar 
ood, with the result that the pure 
Berkshire walked home an easy winner. 
The Tamworth and Berkshire cross 
was a moderate second, with the pure 








Tamworth last. The Tamworth 
breeders will say, what about the  /% 4. Aouch. EMPRESS QUEL. wie ca al 
qual.ty of the bacon? Well, perhaps 
the Tamworth bacon was better than either of the other lots, head and the body ought to be so well joined together, and the 
but as the Berkshire made more weight in less time than either rise from between the eves and over the pole to the shoulder 


should be so that you cannot say where 
the neck begins and ends; back, long 
and straight, with the tail well up and 
level at the end of the back, not down 
on the hocks; ribs, well sprung; loin, 
broad and powerful; shoulders, clean 
and light; sides, deep; tail, strong and 
well-made, and not like a_ piece of 
whip-cord; underline, level and true, 
and not rising up into the flank or 
tucked up at the girth; hams, wide 
and long—I like to see the hip bones well 
away from the setting on of the tail; 
coat, ample and silky, not coarse; 
legs, strong and straight, and not too 
long, and, above all, that the pig 
walks on its toes and not on its pastern 
joints ; acuon, free and smooth all 
round, and a quiet, docile disposition. 
Having got all that I] have described, 
and, at the same time, a good white 
flag at the end of the tail, about two 
inches of white on each leg from the 
toe upwards, a white snout with the 
white narrowing to a point between the 
eves and no white anywhere else, | 
think we have got a pig good enough 
to win at the nearest local show, and 
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itself.” 
of the others, and the pure Berkshi.e and Berks and Tamworth At present Highclere is in an area infected with swine fever, 
cross each realised more per stone than the pure Tamworth, I and this stops the sales. Recently pigs from this famous herd 


Was quite satisfied that the pure Berk- 
shire was, at any rate, the best pig for 
our markets.” Something can, of 
course, be said for both sides of a 
question, and we quote these remarks 
not because, in our opinion, they are 
the last word on the subject, but for 
the reason that the opinion of a suc- 
cessful breeder is always of value 
even to those who do not agree with 
it. Mr. Hall has-very detinite ideas 
as to what points should be found in 
a perfect Berkshire, and his description 
will have a special interest for those 
who are beginning to breed for the 
show-yard. This is his description of 
the ideal Berkshire: ‘‘ Head, neither 
long nor short, but medium, with open 
ccuntenance and wide between the 
eyes and ears; snout, neither straight 
nor chubby, but nicely and evenly 
dished ; eyes, kind and_ intelligent ; 
| jowl, clean and not heavy; ears, erect 
and not small or prickly, but covered 
with fine silky hair, and a good fringe 
around the ears. A good Berkshire 
ought not to have a neck-I mean, the W, 4. Roush. HIGHCLERE BESSY. Copyricht—"C.L."" 

















have been sent to Spain, Russia, New 
south Wales, and other -foreign and 
colonial places, as well as sold locally. 
In regard to swine fever, Mr. Hall 
holds very decided opinions. He thinks 
that, as a rule, pigs are kept in places 
too poky and filthy, and suggests that 
the Board of Agriculture should insti- 
tute the same inspection of pigsties 
that they have of cowsheds. To those 
beginning, his advice is very simple. 
It is necessary to have good sows as 
well as boars, and both of good 
pedigree, but the art of mating them 
comes partly from an instinctive eye 
for points, partly from experience. A 
first-rate breeder of livestock is born, 
not made. Having had a litter intro- 
duced to the world, however, the main 
rules to observe are that they should 
be kept warm, receive abundance of 
suitable food, have daily exercise, and 
be watched by someone who is never 
satisfied unless he sees them growing. 
Were these simple matters attended to, 
Mr. Hall’s opinion is that we should 
hear very little of swine fever. Finally, 
his opinion of the Berkshire is summed up in the remark 
that no other breed will in briefer space turn a fixed quantity 
of food into bacon. At Highclere the piggeries and arrange- 
ments belonging to them are of a very handy and simple 
character—in fact, nothing looks as if it had been specially built 
for the purpose, but every kiad of odd building has been annexed 
for the benefit of the Berkshires, and where it was necessary to 
provide shelter, this has been accomplished by means of thick 
wattles. They make a very warm cover, and have the additional 
advantage of being easily shifted or destroyed. It was pleasant 
indeed to walk about them and take note of the dark-skinned 
inhabitants. 

The fashion of keeping Berkshire pigs is one of very great 
service to the country at large, because the English farmer, and 
especially tne dairy farmer, has so much to learn in the economic 
production of bacon. Very often the pigs in a dairy farm just 
make the difference between profit and loss. We know of one 
co-operative place where they add very considerably to the 
right side of the balance-sheet, but there are many farmers 
who hold that they can only be kept at a loss, while others 
hold that they should be kept only where their food would 
otherwise be refuse. The only certain method of setting these 
difficult questions at rest is the practical plan adopted by 
Lord Carnarvon, and others like him, who maintain the best 
class of pedigree stock. am 

At a casual glance it may appear to be a mere passing 
fancy, but it is very much more. In preparing animals for 
the fierce competition of a modern showyard they have to 
be studied with a keenness never before called forth, and 
the result is to bring to light the true principles of feeding and 
management, which then are at the service of the breeder whose 
ambition does not soar beyond supplying the market. 


W. A. Rouc. 





IN THE TEMPERATE House at Kew. 


HIS house is one of the most interesting and beautiful in the Royal 

Gardens. Ferns, Palms, Conifers, and many other plants with more 

or less ornamental foliage have long been associated with, and 

formed the chief feature of, the large temperate house or winter 

garden, so that it is quite a change to find their prominent position 

usurped by flowering plants. Tnis happy change has been trou :ht 

about partly by the planting of more flowering shrubs and partiy by the use of 
several hundreds of forced shrubs, and now, whichever way we turn, there are 
gay-coloured masses of flowers in a setting of greenery produced by the permanent 
plants. In the central building a large number of the best flowering Australian 
Acacias have been planted, and many of these have already attained I:rge 
dimensions and are smothered with fluffy yellow flowers. In this house, too, 
are a number of fine Camellias in full blossom, conspicuous among them being 
a large specimen of reticulata and another of Chandleri elegans. Two large plants 
of Sparmannia africana have for several weeks past been smothered with flowers, 
and have formed a very attractive feature, whilst among numerous other permanent 
occupants o! the house, Boronias, Chorizemas, Eriostemons, Correas, and Grevilleas 
help to make a nice display. Among forced things, Wistaria chinensis is one of the 
most conspicuous, the plants being smothered with large racemes of flowers. 
Other things grown in quantity are Rhododendron sinense and a few evergreen 
garden varieties, Spirzis, Thorns, Pyrus, Laburnums, Lilacs, Roses, several 
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species of Prunus, Magnolia stellata, and a number of other things. Before leaving 
the forced p!ants, mention may be made of a double-flowered Peach, which has 
been greatly admired by visitors. It is 8ft. high, with a good-sized bushy head. 
In November it was transferred from the open ground to the house, about the 
end of February the flowers began to open, and throughout March the tree was 
smothered with bright red flowers. The north wing, or Ilimalayan house, is 
resplendent with Rhododendrons and Camellias. Of the former, huze bushes 
of arboreum and arboreum varieties are flowering finely ; the blood-red Shilsoni 
is also bearing a large number of trusses, the dwarf, compact ciliatum is a sheet 
of white, and the tiny racemosum is smothered with pretty pink blossoms. The 
lovely but shy-flowering Cunninghamii has several] large trusses, grande and 
fulgens are also in flower, whilst many other species and varieties will be in 
flower in a short time. Tne Cameliias in flower are chiefly varieties of japonica, 
conspicuous among them being imbricata, Monarch, Chandleri elegans, Jubilee, 
etc. The Oranges in the south octagon are flowering finely, and fill the house 
with their fragrance, whilst scattered about the house many other things are to 
be seen in flower. To visitors in general, the innovation of so many more 
flowering plants than have been seen in the temperate house in the past must 
be very welcome, the place being popular on account of its size and temperature, 
whilst everything can be seen without inconvenience. 


ERYTHRONIUMS. 


Mr. Mallett, a well-known grower of hardy flowers, writes: ‘*As a race 
Erythroniums are comparatively easy to grow. A recess among shrubs, a cool 
site on the rockery, the margins of woodland walks, and the shady border are 
the places to choose for a plan‘ation of Erythroniums. The soil they most 
delight in is a m xture of meadow loam and leaf-soil, whilst it is important that 
they should be planted deeply, 5in. or 6in. being a fair average depth. For a 
general display at a small cost the varieties of E. Dens-canis are to be recom- 
mended ; these forms speedily naturalise themselves, and give but little trouble 
when once planted. The American types—remarkable for diversity of foliage and 
their handsome, generally reflexed flowers, ranging in colour from white through 
ycllow to rose and deep pink—deserve all possible attention in selecting 
sites suitable for them, siies that are always cool and free from strong sunshine 
and droughts. Erythroniums fill a real want in their adaptability to soils and 
situations on rockeries rather too damp for true alpines. The Dens-canis group 
and E. Hertwegi are particularly suitable for rough planting and for naturalising ; 
the regal American forms are happiest when more carefully tended.” 


CLIMBING ROsES FOR THE CooL GREENHOUSE, 


Often the request is made, ‘‘ Kindly tell me the names of the best climbing 
Roses for a cold greenhouse.” Many Roses are happy in this structure. 
The beautiful Maréchal Niel will thrive in quite a cold house if there is sufficient 
heat to keep out frost. ‘ P.” writes: ‘*I have cut very charming blossoms from 
an old house, in which, I am fain to admit, much of the glass was wanting, but 
it proved to me that the Rose can endure hardships, but does not like to be 
coddled one day and neglected the next. A uniform treatment throughout is 
much the best.” Those who have visited the Drill Hall lately must have seen 
the splendid masses of a very old Rose, Fortune’s Yellow, which was some 
years ago reintroduced under the name of Beauty of Glazenwood. This grand 
climber requires space. There was a fine specimen last summer in quite a low 
house, and the owner, very reluctantly, was obliged to remove it. Do, not on 
any account cut this Rose severely. Wait until the blossoms have gone, then 
remove some of the old wood, retaining as much of the young wood as can be 
well laid in without undue crowding, Another lovely Rose for the same house 
is Lamarque, giving quantities of its white, shapely buds. Climbing Niphetos 
always seems to us to be a little too rampant. We prefer the old variety, and 
give it a warm corner in a greenhouse where the temperature does not fall below 
50deg. That fragrant and delica:e-coloured beauty’, climbing Devoniensis, has 
always a warm place in our affections. This Rose should be worked on a 
dwarf-standard Briar, and its long growths somewhat bent. Patience must also 
be exercised with this, as with all climbing and rambling Roses. There must 

2 laterals two and three years old before a quantity of blossom is obtained 
from Devoniensis. There are not many Roses to surpass the old Gloire de 
Dijon as a good all-round variety, but we prefer Bouquet d’Or, only that it does 
not grow quite so freely. Cheshunt Hybrid is perhaps more appreciated under 
glass than anywhere. The dull colour is not conspicuous here; indeed, the 
buds are very beautiful with their rosy crimson tint. We prefer this to Reine 
Marie Henriette, only Cheshunt Hybrid is very rampant and mildews badly. 
A most interesting way to grow some of these very vigorous Roses is to train 
two long growths from one end of the house to the other. This can readily 
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be done by making a border at the north end, and training the growths towards 
the south end. Instead of cutting such growths away after flowering, a custom 
much in vogue for most climbing Roses (and a very good practice providing 
heat and moisture can be freely given), the laterals should be cut back to two 
or three eyes each season, and in a few years there will be, as it were, two 
stout ropes of laterals which produce flowers abundantly. Other ciimbers for 
the greenhouse are W. A. Richardson, Solfaterre, Celine Forestier, beautiful 
but somewhat shy; Mme. Berard, Bel'e Lyonnaise, Monsieur Desir, Billiard 
and Barré, Waltham Climber No. 1 and No. 3, the latter almost as fragrant as 
La France, and a lovely rich crimson; and climbing Belle Siebrecht, beautiful 
in the extreme. There is one matter in connection with climbing Roses under 
lass, and that is the suitability of many of the strongest of the dwarf 
group of Teas and Hybrid Teas for the roof or pillars; Do not plant 
under stages, but place a large pot or tub on the stage and plant into 
it an extra-sized plant of varieties such as Mme. Lambard, Anna Olivier, 
Bridesmaid, Perle des Ja:dins, Niphetos, Souvenir d’un Ami, Sunrise and 
Sunset, The Bride, Maman Cochet, Beauté Inconstante, and Mme. Hoste ; in fact, 
any of the Teas that grow fairly well. If treated as half-climbers, and planted 
in some good compost, it will astonish anyone who has not hitherto grown them 
in this way to find the space they will cover, and, what is perhaps more useful, 
the plants are rarely without a bud for a buttonhole. The border for the 
climbers must be cirefully prepared. Have at least 2ft. 6in. of soil, and 
if not good natural drainage, put in 6in. of stones or broken bricks. 
There should also te some lasting manure in the soil. No doubt it is 
an excellent practice to throw up soil intended for an indoor Rose 
border some six months before being required, and if some night soil be 
available, mix it with the loam at the same time in the proportions of one 
to four. As to time of planting, this is almost immaterial, although the 
spring or early autumn seems the best. Select well-ripened plants, and, 
if possible, cut back hard the first 
season, if spring planting be adopted, 
so that new canes are produced 
for next year, 
ICUS REPENS VARIEGATA — A 
Prerry WARM HousrE CREEPER. 

This is a very pretty variety 
of the well-known Ficus repens, in 
which the leaves, instead of the 
normal deep green, are blotched or 
freckled irregularly with white, and 
when of good colour it is so very 
pretty that there is always a tendency 
to revert to the type. Even though 
this be the case, the mottled leaves 
interspersed with the others produce 
a pleasing effect. These small 
creeping Ficuses. are useful for 
damp, shady walls, either in the 
creenhouse or stove. The specific 
name at the head of this note is 
that by which the plant is most 
generally known. A few years 
since we were told that Ficus 
stipulata was the correct name, and 
now in the last supplement to the 
‘Dictionary of Gardening” it is 
Ficus pumila, though in the Kew 
hand list the two are kept distinct. 
Beside the small - growing Ficus 
repens the still tinier minima is 
extremely prétty, while a far more 
uncommon kind is also well worth 
attention... This is Ficus falcata, 
which is mucn the same as repens 
in growth, but the leaf is altogether 
different, being about rin. long, 
and very deep green in colour. 
The most prominent feature is its 
peculiarly curved shape, whence 
the name of falcata is derived. 
Another of this section, but mere 
vigorous in growth, is Ficus radicans. 
The leaves are from 2in. to 3in. 
long, and tin. wide. They are 
heart-shaped at the base, but taper 
to a point, and are bright green. 
There is a variety of this, in which 
the leaves are irregularly but heavily 
margined with white. This was 
distributed some three or four years 
ago. Since this time it has become 
very popular. 

LIBOCEDRUS DECURRENS. 

There are several good specimens 
of this handsome conifer throughout 
the country, but their numbers could 
well be added to without any 
detriment to the landscape. It is 
a native of California and Oregon, 
and is found in greatest abundance 
on the slopes of mountains near 
the sea, which should render it 
a suitable plant for similar positions 
in this country. It is of an 
upright and rather formal growth, 
and should therefore be sparingly 
used, but its rich, dark green 
colour and generally healthy appear- 
ance are points in its favour, 
especially in winter, when it is at 


its best. In its native habitat it Miss Alice Hughes. THE HON. MRS. CHARLES HARDINGE & CHILDREN. 
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attains a height of 120/t. to 14oft., and although only introduced here in 1853, 
specimens are already in existence which are from 8oft. to 1ooft. high. In 
a young state it is one of the worst of conifers to deal with. Unless moved 
every year, at least 60 per cent. of a batch of plants will die on removal, whi'e 
the remainder will be very s‘ckly for a time. When once established, however, 
in its permanent quarters it grows rapidly, and soon becomes a conspicuous 
object above itssurroundings. <A central leader only should be allowed to run up, 
and any others that show should be cut away as early as possible. By keeping the 
plant to a single stem it makes a more shapely specimen, and is not so liable to 
damage by high winds or snow, which are apt to split the tree when two or 
three leaders are allowed to grow up together. 
AZALEA PONTICA FORCED. 

“*H.” writes: ‘*The immense quantities of Azalea mollis that are sent 
here from abroad, as well as grown in this country for forcing, have led to the 
mer.ts of the different Ghent Azaleas being too often passed over; why, it is 
somewhat difficult to say, as the latter possess many desirable features. True, 
the flowers of A. mollis are larger, and expand a little earlier, while the growth 
is naturally dwarfer and more compact, hence for small structures the preference 
is easy to understand ; but as fair-sized bushes for conservatory decoration the 
forms of A. pontica deserve at least a passing notice. In estimating their 
respective qualities, it should be borne in mind that the Ghent Azaleas 
possess a wider range of colour and are less dumpy in outline, while the 
flowers of the majority are deliciously scented. If brought on gently under 
glass, without any hard forcing, they remain in Beauty a considerable 
time. My object in calling attention to the value of the Ghent Azaleas for 
forcing is not to disparage the use of A. mollis for the same purpose, but 
to point out that we have also a perfectly distinct race available for similar 
uses, whose merits in this respect are often overlooked.” 
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He old Dorsetshire town of Cerne Abbas, upon the road 
from Sherborne to Dorchester, lies in a picturesque 
part of the interesting Western county. It is known 
to the readers of the Wessex novels as ‘ Abbot's 
Cernel,” and the country thereabout is very well 

described in those stories, as is the distinctive character of its 
inhabitants. A hamlet near Minterne, which lies some three 
miles north of Cerne, is the scene of ‘The Woodlanders.” It is 
a county rich in cattle, famous for its dairies, and having much 
pasture land in the lower country, with open spaces on the chalk 
hills. Cerne Abbas itself was the site of a very large and 
important abbey, founded a.p. 987 by AZtheimar, Earl of Devon 
and Cornwall, on the site of a hermitage established by A<dwoid, 
brother of Edmund the Martyr. The famous AZ lfric, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was the first abbot, and long 
afterwards Cardinal Morton, also Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was in his early years a monk there. It is interesting to note 
that Margaret of Anjou took refuge in the abbey, after 
landing at Weymouth, on the day of the battle of Bosworth. 
The only remains now existing are the gatehouse, the Abbey 
House, once a residence of Denzil, Lord Holles, and a fine barn. 
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The Giant’s Hill is a feature in the neighbourhood, so called 
from a colossal figure cut in a steep chalky surface, which 
represents a man I8oft. high, holding in his right hand a club 
120ft. long, and stretching forth the other. 

The manor of Minterne Magna originally belonged to the 
Abbots of Cerne, and, after the Dissolution, was granted by 
Edward VI. to the warden and scholars of Winchester College 
and their successors, to be held by knight’s service. for several 
generations the lessees were members of the family of Churchill, 
which gave birth to the famous Duke of Marlborough. The 
Duke’s grandfather, John Churchill of Minterne, died in 1662, 
and was buried in the church there. He had married the 
daughter of Henry Winston, and his son Sir Winston Churchill 
was a great sufferer for the Royal cause, and a fighting man who 
was present at the battles of Lansdowne and Roundway, and 
the sieges of Taunton and Bristol. He was an original Fellow 
of the Royal Society, and was in his way an author, though 
Macaulay heaps some scorn upon his ‘ Divi Britannici.” The 
troubles of the time having caused the Churchill property to be 
sequestrated, Sir Winston Churchili’s wife was constrained to 
betake herself to her father’s house at Ashe in Devonshire, 
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for she was the daughter of 
Sir John Drake of that place, 
and granddaughter of Sir Ber- 
nard Drake, who was not very 
willing to recognise Francis 
Drake as his kinsman. 

ohn Churchill, afterwards 
Duke of Marlborough, was 
born at Ashe, but the Minterne 
property passed to Charles, 
the third surviving son of his 
ather, who also was born at 
he same place in 1656. He 
was a distinguished soldier, 
ind at the battle of Landen or 
Neerwinden in 1693 took 
prisoner his nephew the Duke 
if Berwick. General Charles 
‘hurchill shared many of his 
reater brother’s fortunes. At 
Blenheim he rendered much 
issistance, and under his orders 
. portion of the allied forces 
nade the passage of the Nebel, 
ind for his services he received 
the lieutenancy of the Tower. 
He was also made guardian 
f Marshal Tallard and the 
ther French generals on their 
way to imprisonment in Eng- 
and. Honours were showered 
ipon him, and his later service 
was distinguished. 

General Churchill lived the latter part of his life on his 
‘state at Minterne, and there died and was buried. The existing 
house, which stands at the south end of the parish of Great 
Minterne, facing east, and in a position of advantage, was almost 
entirely rebuilt and greatly improved by him. When he died, 
Minterne House came by will to his wife, who in 1716 married 
Montagu, Earl of Abingdon. The estate was bequeathed by 
her to her near kinsman, Nicholas Gould of Frome Belet, and 
when that gentleman died without children in 1760 it passed to 
his brother, John Gould of Upwey, near Weymouth. [ohn 
Gould’s son, James Gould, sold the house and property to the 
Hon. Robert Digby, brother to Lord Digby, descended from the 
Lord Digby who was such a stout Royalist in the Civil War. 
The new possessor was a seaman of fame, and lived to be 
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FROM THE SOUTH. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Admiral of the White. He served in the expedition against 
Rochefort in 1757, and in the battle of Quiberon Bay, 1759. In 
1778 he was appointed to the Ramillies, which he commanded in 
the action off Ushant, July 27th, 1778, and was appointed to 
flag rank in the following year. His service also included the 
two reliefs of Gibraltar, and he was commander-in-chief on the 
North American station. It is recorded also that he was 
governor to Prince William, who began his naval career in the 
Prince George, in which, at an earlier time, Admiral Digby had 
his flag. 

When the admiral died, in 1815, the Minterne estate passed 
to his nephew, Sir Henry Digby, son of William Digby, Dean 
of Durham. The new owner was also an admiral anda G.C.B., 
and lived until 1824. The Minterne estate then came to his son, 
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Edward St. Vincent, ninth 
Baron Digby, and has _ since 
continued in that distinguished 
family, which has_ rendered 
many services to the country. 

Minterne House has_ not 
very greatly changed _ since 
General Churchill’s time, 
although some _ modifications 
have been introduced, and _ it 
remains a substantial country 
house of plain features and 
comfortable character. It is 
nearly surrounded by a beauti- 
ful park, covering about 1,000 
acres. There are many fine 
trees hereabout, and the wise 
hands of successive owners 
have done much to add beauty 
to what already was charming. 
Our pictures will show that 
the gardens have a singularly 
sweet and attractive aspect. 
They afford a_ pleasing con- 
trast to more stately arrange- 
ments, and may stand as a real 
triumph among the’ gardens 
cast in the natural _ style. 
Wood and water enter 
largely into this form of 
cardenage. Almost every 
variety of shrub and tree that 
will flourish in this favoured 
region has its place, and the 
summer is a time of delight at 
Minterne: 


**Nunc frondent silvz, nunc formo- 


sissimus annus.’ 


It is truly a natural joy 
that is found in this wood 
garden when the — rippling 
stream murmurs its melody Copyrignt THE 
amid the water plants of 
its banks. There are glorious masses of rhododendrons 
reflected in silvery surfaces, where water-lilies lie, contrasted 
with the sober greens of coniferous trees. These marvellous 
banks of rhododendrons line the winding pathways, where 
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the aromatic scent of the azalea 
is borne on the summer gale. 
It is unnecessary, however, to 
make a catalogue of the 
wondrous variety of plants and 
flowers which make Minterne 
beautiful. The charm of them 
is everywhere in the garden, 
and water plants flourish 
amazingly. There are rich 
ferny depths in the woods, 
long sylvan vistas, and open 
elades, and lovely is Lady 
Eleanor’s Bridge when the 
sunlight falls upon it through 
the trees. In many parts of 
the cultivated grounds the effect 
is almost as of wild Nature, q 
and yet those who traverse the 

paths recognise that the hand 

of knowledge has directed all 

things well. Water is beauti- 

fully treated, and the waterfalls 

and rustic bridges add a further 

charm. But, after all, the real 

delight is in the richness of 

foliage that makes the place : 
splendid. Supremely beautiful § 
are the sylvan surroundings o! 
the ‘rippling water lake,” 
which has a special attraction 
of its own. There are many 2 


Sites 


lessons to be learned in these a 
Dorsetshire gardens. Perhaps ee 
the best of them is that ol . 
the pure jove of Nature which 
leads to the cultivation, in 
Nature’s way, of her most 
beautiful things. In such a 
pleasaunce as this, there is i 


no longing for the formal 
parterre. The.natural garden 
WATERFALL. "CL." is in itself enough, though i 
there are times and places in 

which the sterner style must claim fitting recognition. The 

truth is that there are many forms in art, and that each has 

its perfection. In some places we have admired the grandiose 
terraces and stateiy walks, with their noble stairways and 
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balustrades. At other times we have 
liked to linger in the green alley and 
the pleached bower, where a_neigh- 
houring sundial tells the fleeting hour, 
x leaden urns upon mossy pillars give 
. suggestion of mortality. But now, 
vith unalloyed pleasure, we contem- 
late the diverse beauties of a woodland 
nd fl. riul garden, which has the rarest 
yeauties of its own. In short, Minterne 
fouse may well rank high among the 
eautiful estates in the West Country. 
t is well cared for, as our pictures 
ill suggest, and is highly valued by 
S pOSSeSSOr. 


UORE SPORT in 
SOUTH INDIA 


S before, we give this extract 
from a bright Indian letter 
in its original form. Its 
freshness, simplicity, and 
directness render it a living 

cord: ‘Just after I had posted my 
Iail letters last week, we got tiger 
ews, SO went out after it, and, | am 
lad to say, got it! We sat ona 
ick, and the beaters beat through 
he jungle towards us. There were 
vo ways the tiger might come, one 
» our left and the other to our right; 
» K—— watched on the right-hand 
ide, and I watched on the left. 
suddenly I heard a terrific ‘bang’ 
close to my ear, and a_ roar!—the 
tiger had gone F——’s side of the 
rock. I turned my _ head quickly 
ound, and saw an enormous tiger 
rolling over and over down the hill. 
i’-—— had shot it in the shoulder, 
and she fell at once; but as the side 
of the hill where we were sitting was 
very steep, the tiger’s weight, as she 
fell over, carried her down the hill, 
and we found her lying dead in the 
thick stuff at the bottom. So F—— 
has killed two tigers in eight days, 
and I was with him both times! This 
tiger is a magnificent animal, the 
finest and biggest that has been shot 
about here ‘for years. She was a 
noted and extremely dangerous beast, 
too, as about two years ago she mauled 
ind killed two coolies, and there was 
a superstition amongst the natives 
that there was no rifle big enough to 
shoot her! How we know it is the 
same tiger that killed those two 
coolies is because, when she did so, 
a friend of ours had a shot at her 
from a tree he was sitting up in, but 
he only hit her in the right fore paw, 
and this tiger has a small mark 
in the fleshy part of her paw, 
showing where the bullet had hit 
her. But, of course, now it had quite 
healed up, and there was only a little 
round patch about the size of a 
threepenny-bit which the hair hadn't 
srown over. Everybody says what a 
beautiful tigress she is, and such a 
lovely skin! I never saw such a 
huge head and paws —so_ wicked- 
looking! I do wish you could all have 
seen her alive ; she looked simply huge ! 
Directly F—-— fired at her, she tried 
to spring at us; but the bullet was too 
much for her, and over she went. 

“FF. has got quite a reputa- 

tion for shooting, he has got such a 
splendid collection of trophies. This 
tigress had killed five cattle in a 
week, and the natives were terrified 
of her, as, when they tried to drive 
her off when she was chasing their 
cattle, she turned round and _ snarled 
at them, and attempted to go for 
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them, so, of course, they bolted! People are all delighted she 


is shot, as they say she was getting so awfully bold, “that ina 
very short time she would have been a ‘man- eater,’ as even now 
she wouldn’t get out of anybody’s way—she would make for 
them instead. 


I was rather glad that we weren't actually 
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standing on the ground this time, as we were when F—— 
got his other tiger. We sat instead on a rock, which was 
about 4ft. high—and wasn’t it hot! The sun blazed down 


on us, and, in fact, /——’s rifle got so hot he could hardly 


L. F. W. 


hold it.” 









CHRISTMAS ROSES . 
OR AN OLD WIFE. 


By E. NESBIT. 















ES; married by the thirtieth of June, introduce my 
wife to the tenants on Christmas Eve, or no fortune. 
That was my uncle’s last and worst joke; he was 
reputed a funny man in his time. The alternatives 
are pretty ghastly either way.” 

‘** Doesn’t that rather depend ?”’ Sylvia queried, with a swift 
blue glance from under veiling lashes. 

Michael answered her with a look, the male counterpart 
of her own, from dark Devon eyes, the upper lid arched in 
a perfect semi-circle over pure grey. ‘‘ Yes; but my wife must 
have a hundred a year of her own in Consols, to protect me from 
fortune-hunters—lone, lorn lamb that I am!”’ 

Sylvia emphasised the sigh with which she admitted her 
indigence. Her pretty eyebrows owned plaintively that she, 
a struggling artist, had no claim against the nation. 

** Mary has just a hundred a year,” she said, her voice low- 
toned as she looked across the room to where, demure in 
braided locks and grey camlet, her companion sat knitting. 

“*] daresay,” Michael answered, indifferently, following her 
eyes’ flight and her tone’s low pitch; ‘ but she’s young. I shall 
advertise for an elderly housekeeper. And qui vivra verra.”’ 

The words, lightly cast on the thin soil of a foolish word- 
play with a pretty woman, bore fruit. 

A week later, Michael Woods stood aghast before a tray 
heaped with letters, answers to his advertisement: ‘‘ House- 
keeper wanted. Must be middle-aged. The older the better. 
Salary, £500 a year.” 

Not much, he had thought, £500 a year—if, by paying it, he 
might win a wife who would entitle him to an annual £15,000, 
whose declining years he might kindly cheer, and whose death 
would set him free to marry a wife whom_he could love. His 
fancy drifted pleasantly towards Sylvia. 

Michael was a lazy man, who bristled with business instincts. 
He telegraphed to the nearest “ typewriters’ association ”’ for a 
secretary, and to this young woman he committed the charge 
of answering the letters which his advertisement had drawn 
forth. The answer was to be the same to all: ‘Call at 
17, Hare Court, Temple, between 11 and And the dates 
fixed for such calling were arranged to allow about fifty 
interviews daily for the next week or two, Michael was a 
bold man as well asa lazy one. The next morning, faultlessly 
dressed, with carnations in his buttonhole, he composed himself 
in his pleasant oak-furnished room to await his first batch of 
callers. 

They came. And Michael, strong in his unswerving 
determination not to forfeit his chance of inheriting the 
£15,000 a year left him under his mad uncle’s mad will, saw 
them seriatim. 

But he did not like them at all. They were old; that he 
did not mind—it was, indeed, of the essence of the contract. 
But they were frowsy, too, with reticules of scarred brownish 
leather, and mangy fur trimmings, worn fringes, and beaded 
mantles, whence time and poverty had clawed handfuls of the 
bright beads. Each of them was, as a wife, even as a wife in 
name, impossible. The task of rejection was softened to his 
hand by the fact that not one of them could boast the necessary 
hundred a year in Consols. 

The interviews over, Michael, his spirit crushed by the 
spectacle of so many women anxious to find a refuge at an age 
when their children and grandchildren should, in their own 
homes, have been rising up to call them blessed, went to lounge 
a restorative hour in Sylvia’s bright little studio, and laugh with 
her over his dilemma. He would have liked to sigh with her, 
too, but the pathos of the homeless old women escaped her. 
She saw only the humour of the situation. 

‘¢ There’s no harm done, if it amuses you, 
you'll never marry an old woman.” 

‘* Fifteen thousand pounds a year,” said Michael, softly. 

Next day more poor old ladies, all eager, anxious, ineligible, 
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she said, ‘‘ but 





It was on the third day that the old lady in dove-colour 
came in, sweet as a pressed flower in an old love-letter, dainty 
as a pigeon in spring. Her white hair, the white lace of her 
collar, the black lace of her mantle, her beautiful little hands in 
their perfect dove-coloured gloves, all appealed irresistibly to 
Michael’s esthetic sense. 

‘‘ What an ideal housekeeper!” he said to himself, as he 
placed a chair for her. And then an odd thrill of discomfort 
and shame shot through him. This delicate, dainty old lady— 
he was to insult her by a form of marriage, and then to live 
near her, waiting for her death? No; it was impossible—the 
whole thing was impossible. He found himself in the middle 
of a sentence. 

«And so I fear I am already suited.” 

The old lady raised eyebrows as delicate as Sylvia’s own. 

“Hardly, I think,” she said, ‘‘ since your servant admitted 
me to an interview with you. May I ask you one or two 
questions before you finally decide against me?” 

The voice was low and soft—the voice men loved in the 
early sixties, before the shrill shriek became the voice of 
fashionable ladies. 

“Certainly,” Michael said. He could hardly say less, and 
in the tumult of embarrassment that had swept over him he 
could not for his life have said more. 

The old lady went on. 

‘“‘T am competent to manage a house. I can read aloud 
fairly well. Iam a good nurse in case of sickness. And I am 
accustomed to entertain. But I gather from the amount of the 
salary offered that some other duties would be required of me?” 

‘‘That’s clever of her, too,” Michael thought; ‘none of the 
others saw that.” 

He bowed. 

‘‘ Would you enlighten me,” she went on, ‘‘as to the nature 
of the services you would require : -" 

“ Ah—yes—of course,” he said, glibly, and then stopped short. 

‘¢From your lineation,” said tise old lady, with unimpaired 
self-possession, ‘I gather that the matter involves an explana- 
tion of some delicacy, or else—pardon the egotism—that my 
appearance is personally unpleasing to you.” 

‘‘No—oh, wo,” Michael said very eagerly; ‘on the 
contrary, if I may say so, it is just because you are so—so- 
exactly my ideal of an old lady that I feel I can’t go on with 
the business; and that’s put stupidly, so that it sounds like 
an insult. Please forgive me.” 

She looked him straight in the eyes through her gold- 
rimmed spectacles. 

“You see, | am old enough to be your grandmother,” she 
said. ‘* Why not tell me the truth?” 

And, to his horror and astonishment, he told it. 

“‘ And that’s what I meant to do,”’ he ended. “It was a mad 
idea, and I see now that if I do it at all 1 must marry someone 
who is not—who is not like you. You have made me ashamed 
of myself.” 

A spot of pink colour glowed in her faded cheek. The old 
lady put up her gloved hand and touched her cheek as if it 
burned. She got up and walked to the window, and stood 
there, looking out. 

“If you ave going to do it,” she said, in a voice that was 
hardly audible, “‘I have been used to live among beautiful 
surroundings—I should like to end my days among them. I do 
not come of a long-lived family. You would not have long to 
wait for your freedom and your second wife.” 

Never, in all his days, had Michael known so sharp an 
agony of embarrassment. 

‘When must you be married,” the old lady went on, 
calmly, ‘‘ to ensure your fortune and estates?” 

‘In about a month.” 

** Well, Mr. Wood, I make you a formal offer of marriage, and 
for referénce I can give you my banker and my solicitor is 
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Her voice was calm; it was his voice that trembled as he 
answered : 

*“Youare too good. 1 can’t see that it would be fair to you. 
May I think about it till to-morrow ?”’ 

The contrast between the old lady’s dainty correctness of 
attire and speech, and the extraordinary unconventionality of her 
proposal, made Michael’s brain reel. She turned from the 
window, again looked him fairly in the eyes, and said: 

“You will not find me unconventional in other matters. 
This is purely an affair of business, and I approach it in a 
business spirit. You would be giving a home to one who wants 
it, and I should be helping you to what you need still more. 
I have never been married. I never wished to marry; and when 
I am dead Don’t look so horror-stricken. I should not die 
any sooner because you—you had married me. My name is 
Thrale—Vrances Thrale. That is my card that you have been 
pulling to pieces while you have been talking to me. Shall I come 
and see you again at this time to-morrow? It is nota subject 
on which I should wish either to write or to receive letters.” 

He could only acqmesce. At the door the old lady 
turned. 

“Tf you think I look so old as to make your marriage too 
absurd,” she said—and now, for the first time, her voice trembled 
—**] could dye my hair.” 

“Oh, no,” Michael said, “ your hair is beautiful. Good- 
bye, and thank you.” 

As the old lady went down the dusty Temple stairs she 
stamped a small foot angrily on the worn oak. 

Fool!” she said, “how could you? Hateful, shameless, 
unwomaniy! And it’s all for nothing, too. He'll never do it. 
It’s foo mad!” 

Michael went straight to Sylvia, and told his tale. 

“And I felt I couldn't,’ he said; “she is the daintiest, 
sweetest little old lady. I couldn’t marry her and see her every 
day and live in the hope of her death.” 

“T don’t see why not,” Sylvia said, a little coldly. ‘ She 
wouldn’t die any sooner because you married her, and anyway 
she can’t have long to Jive.” 

The words were almost those of the little old lady herself. 
Yet—or perhaps for that very reason—they jarred on Michael’s 
mood He alleged business, and cut short his call. 

Next day Miss Thrale called again. Mr. Wood was sorry 
to have given her so much trouble. He had decided that the idea 
was too wild, and must be abandoned. 

“Ts it because I am too old,” said the old lady, wistfully ; 
‘would you marry me if I were young?” 

‘Upon my word 1 believe I would,” Michael surprised 
himself by saying. That it was not the answer Miss Thrale 
expected was evident from her smile of sudden amusement. 

“May I say,” she said, “in return for what, in its way, is a 
compliment, that I like you very much. I would take care of 
you, and I shall perhaps not live more than a year or two.” 

The tremor of her voice touched him. The £15,000 a year 
pulled at his will. In that instant he saw the broad glades of 
waving bracken, the big trees of the park, the sober face of the 
ereat house he niight inherit, looking out over the smooth green 
lawns. He looked again at the little lady. After all, he was 
more than thirty. The world would laugh—well, they laughed 
best who laughed last. And, after a few years, there would be 
Sylvia-—pretty, charming, enchanting Sylvia. He put the 
thought of her roughly away. Not because he was ashamed of 
it, but because it hurt him. The thought that Sylvia should 
wait for a dead woman’s shoes had seemed natural; what hurt 
him was that she herself should see nothing unnatural in such 
waiting. 

The silence had grown to the limit that spells discomfort ; 
the ticking of the tall clock, the rustle of the plane tree’s leaves 
outside the window, the discords of Fleet Street harmonised by 
distance, all deepened the silence and italicised it. She spoke. 

“Well?” she said. 

The plane tree’s leaves murmured eloquently of the great 
oaks in the park. The old lady’s eyes looked at him appealingly 
through the pale-smoked glasses. How she would like that old 
place! And his debts—he could puy them all. 

«J will,” he said suddenly ; “if you will, I will; and I pray 
vou may never regret it.” 

" «| don’t think you will regret it,” she said gently; ‘it is a 
truly kind act to me.” 

‘Bank and solicitor, duly consulted, testified to Miss Thrale’s 
respectability and to her income—the requisite hundred a year 
in Consols. And on a certain day in June Michael Wood woke 
from a feverish dream, in which obstinacy and the longing for 
money had fought with many better things and worsted them, 
to tind himself married to a white-haired woman of sixty. 

The awakening took place in his rooms in the Temple. He 
had yielded to the little old lady’s entreaties, and consented— 
most willingly—to forego the ‘‘ wedding journey,” in this case so 
sad a mockery. 

The set was a large one—six rcoms; it seemed that they 
might live here, and neither irk the othe 
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And she was in the room he had caused to be prepared for 
her—dainty and neat as herself—and he, left alone in the room 
where he had first seen her, crossed his arms on the table, and 
thought. His wedding-day! And it might have been Sylvia, the 
rustle of whose dress he could hear in the next room. He 
groaned. Then he laid his head on his arms and cried—like a 
child that has lost its favourite toy. For he saw, suddenly, that 
respect for his old wife must keep him from.ever seeing Sylvia 
now ; and life looked grey as the Thames in February twilight. 

A timid hand on his shoulder startled him to the raising of 
his tear-stained face. ‘The little old lady stood beside him. 

‘“* Ah, don’t!” she said softly —*“ don’t! Believe me it will be 
all right. Your old wife won’t live more than a year—I know it. 
Take courage.” . 

* Dowt,” he said in his turn, ‘it’s a wicked thing I’ve done. 
Forgive me! If only we could have been friends. I can’t bear 
to think I shall make you unhappy.” 

‘*My dear boy,” she said, “we are friends. I am your 
housekeeper. Ina year at latest you will see the last of my 
white hairs. Be brave.” : ; 

He could not understand the pang ker words gave him. 

And now began, for these two, a strange life. In those 
Temple rooms—ideal nest for young lovers—Mrs. Wood, the 
white-haired, kept house with firm and capable little hands. 
Comfort, which Michael’s lazy nature loved, but could not 
achieve, reigned peacefully. The old lady kept much to her own 
rooms, but whenever he needed talk she was there. And she 
could talk. She had read much, reflected much. In her mind 
his own ideas found mating germs, and bore fruit of beautiful 
dreams, great thoughts. His verses—neglected this long time, 
since Sylvia did not care for poetry— flourished once more. 

And music—Sylvia’s taste in music had been Sullivan; the 
old wife touched the piano with magic fingers, and Bach, 
Beethoven, Wagner came to transfigure the Temple rooms. 
Michael had never been so co 1tented—never so wretched. For 
as the quiet weeks went by the leaves fell from the plane tree, 
and the time drew near when he must show his wife to the 
tenants—his white-haired wife. In these months a very real 
friendship had grown up between them. Michael had never met 
a woman, old or young, whose tastes chimed so tunefully with 
his own. Ah! what a pity he had not met a young woman with 
these tastes—this soul. And now, liking, friendship, affection— 
all the finer, nobler side of love—he could indeed feel for his 
old wife; but love—lovers’ love, that would set the seal on ali 
the rest—this he might never know, except for some other 
woman, who would succeed to his wife’s title. 

Badly as Michael had behaved, I think it is permissible to 
be sorry for him. His wife, in fact, was very sorry. 

One day he met Sylvia in the park, and ali the lower side of 
him thrilled with pleasure. He sat by her an hour, his eyes 
drinking in her fresh beauty, while his soul shrivelled more and 
more. Ah! why could she not falk, as his wife could, instead of 
merely chattering ? 

His wife looked sad that evening. He asked the reason. 

** | saw you in the park to day,” she said. ‘* Are you going 
to see her? Don’t compromise her. It’s not worth while.” 

He kissed her hand in its black mitten, and in a flash of 
pain saw the black funeral, when she should be carried from his 
house, and he be left free to marry Sylvia. 

And now the days had dropped past, so even was their flow 
that it seemed rapid, and in another week it would be Christmas. 

‘* And I must show you to the tenants,” said he. 

“My poor boy,” she said—it was just as she had risen to 
bid him good-night—‘*‘ be brave. Perhaps it won’t be so bad as 
you think. Good-night.” 

He sat still after she had left him, gazing into the fire, and 
thinking thoughts in which now the estate and the fortune 
played but little part. At last he shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Well,’”’ he said, «I have no lover, no wife; but I have a 
companion, a friend—one in a million.’”” And again the black 
funeral trailed its slow length before his eyes, and he shuddered. 

I have not sought to deceive the reader. He knows as well 
as I do that at this moment the door opened, and a young 
and beautiful woman stood on the threshold. Her eyes Were 
shining ; round her neck were gleaming pearls. She was 
playing for a high stake, and like a very woman she had dis- 
dained no honest artifice that might help her. She wore shining 
white silk, severely plain, and her brown hair was dressed high 
on her head. A woman one shade less intuitive would have let 
the dusky masses fall over a lace-covered teagown. 

‘“« Michael,” she said, “1 am your wife. Are you going to 
forgive me? ”’ 

He raised himself slowly from his chair, and his eyes dwelt 
on detail after detail of the beauty before him. 

‘“My wife!” he said.‘ You are a stranger!” 

‘“‘] did disguise myself well. My sister told me about your 
advertisement. She lives with Sylvia Maddox. We each have 
a hundred pounds a year. At first I did it for fun ; but when I 
had seen how—how nice you were—my mother is very poor. 
There arexno excuses. But are you going to forgive me?” 
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Any other woman, to whom forgiveness meant all that it 
meant to her, might have kneeled at his feet. Frances stood 
erect by the door. 

‘** Anyway,” she said, biting her lip, ‘‘I have saved you 
from Sylvia. For the sake of that, forgive me.” 

That stung him, as she had known it would. 

“Forgive you?” he said. ‘‘ Never. You’ve spoiled my 
life.” But he took a step towards her as he spoke. 

She took an equal step back. 

‘Fake courage,” she said. ‘‘ Who knows but I may die 
before next June, after all. Good-night.” 

‘‘T hate you,” he said, and took another step forward. But 
the door closed in his face. 

Next morning the old lady, white hair and mittens, appeared 
behind the breakfast tea. Michael almost thought he had 
dreamed, till her eyes, now without their glasses, met his timidly. 

“Let us end this play-acting, at least,” he said. Ten 
minutes of fuming ended in tepid tea poured by a beautiful 
brown-haired girl. 

He watched her in silence. 

“It’s horrible,” he broke out. ‘* You’re a strange woman, 
and there you sit, pouring tea out as if Who are you? [| 
don’t know you.” 

** Don’t you ?” she said, quietly. And then he remembered 
all the old talks with the old wife. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. 
brute.” 

** It’s no use my saying I’m sorry,” she said. 

“Ave you?” He leaned forward to put the question. 

‘‘We must make the best of it,” she said. ‘ Perhaps —— 
Look here, don’t let’s speak of it’ till after Christmas. Let's just 
go on as we did before.” 

So the days wore on. But the situation when Michael 
lived in torment in the company of his old wife was simplicity 
itself compared to his new life with a wife—young, beautiful, 
and a stranger, yet, in all essentials his dearest friend. This 
discomfort grew daily—hourly branching out into ever fresh 
embarrassments—new and harassing, vexatious, half understood, 
wholly resented. 

The wife had her burden to bear also. The laundress had 
only known the old wife as ‘“* Mrs. Wood.” 

“She thought I was your mother,” the wife said when 
Michael propounded the difficulty. But the laundress’s attitude 
to the new Mrs. Wood had a sting that was almost punishment 
enough to the wife, had Michael only known, for all that she 
had done amiss. 

The hour of departure for the Christmas festivities at 
Wood Grange came as a relief from the persistent pinpricks of 
unexplained emotion which tormented him. His, wife was young 
and beautiful, yet he was only conscious of repulsion. He hated 
her for her trickery. But most he hated her because she had 
cheated him of the old wife—the friend, the confidante, who had 
grown to be so much, and so much the best part, in his life. 
For now there was no confidence between the two—no talk, no 
reading, no music to brighten the Temple rooms. ‘They lived 
in an almost complete silence. 





“JT don’t want to be a 


Every window of the Grange shone out with yellow light 
across the snow. For once, Christmas had been kind and 
seasonable—a white sheet covered the world. Holly gleamed 
against old oak. Priceless silver, saved from the smelting-pot in 
Cromwell’s hard days, shone above white napery on the long 
tables. The tenants’ dinner was over, and now was the moment 
when, according to the will, Michael Wood’s wife must be 
presented to the tenants then assembled. 

The slender figure in white woollen cloth and white fur, with 
Christmas ‘roses at its breast, stood on the dais at 
the end of the great hall, and the tenants cheered 
themselves hoarse at the mere sight of her beautiful 
face, her kind eyes. 

“It went off very well,” Michael said when, 
the last guest gone, the last lamp extinguished, the 
last servant departed, the two stood alone in the 
long drawing-room. 

“Yes; think if you had had to present to them 
the old white-haired wife—~-”’ 

‘“‘T loved the old wife,” he said, obstinately ; 
but his voice was not quite steady. 

‘“‘] wish,” she said, carelessly playing with the 
Christmas roses she wore, ‘I wish you would try 
to forgive me. It was horribly wrong. But | 
began it asa joke. You see, I had only just come 
over from the convent where I was brought up. 
I thought it would be such fun. I was always good 
at theatricals. I will never’do anything silly again. 
And to-morrow I'll go away, and you reed never 
see me again. And you have got the moncy and the 
old place, haven’t you? And I got them tor you— 
and—do forgive me. It began as a silly schoolgirl’s 
joke indeed.” 
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‘“* But—a convent! You have read and thought—— 

“It was my father. He made me read and think ; and when 
he died all the money went, and my mother is poor. Oh, Michael, 
don’t be s» flinty! Say you forgive me before I go! Jt all 
began in a joke!” 

‘Began. Yes. But why did you go on?’ 

‘** Because I—I didn’t like Sylvia—and I liked you—rather— 
but I won’t be a nuisance. I'll go back to mother. Say you 
forgive me. I'll go by the first train in the morning.” 

‘The first train,” said Michael absently, ‘“‘is the 9.17; but 
to-morrow is Christmas Day—I daresay they'll run the same as 
on Sunday.” 

She took her white cloak from the settle by the fire. 

‘‘ Good-night,” she said sadly ; ‘‘ you are very hard. Won't 
you even shake hands?” 

‘« We had no roses at our wedding,” he said, still absently ; 
‘‘ but there are roses at Christmas.” 

He raised his hand to the white flowers she wore, and 
touched them softly. 

‘‘ White roses, too, for a wedding,” he said. 

‘“‘Good-night !”” she said again. 

‘And you will go to your mother to-morrow by the 9.17 
train, or the 10.5 if the trains run the same as on Sunday. And 
1 am to forgive you, and shake hands before we part. Well, 
well!” 

He took the hand she held out, caught the other, and stood 
holding them, his grey eyes seeking hers. Her head thrown 
back, her hands stretched out, she looked at him from arm’s 
length. 

“ Dear!” he said. 

A mute glance questioned him. Then lashes longer than 
Sylvia’s veiled the dark eyes. 

He spoke again. ‘ Dear!” 

‘* You know you hate me,” she said. 

He raised her hands to his lips. 

‘‘ Have you forgotten Sylvia?” 

‘Absolutely, thank God! And you—I—after all, we are 
married, though there were no roses at our June wedding.” 

Again her eyes questioned mutely. 

He leaned forward and touched the Christmas roses with 
his lips. Then he dropped her hands and caught her by the 
shoulders. 

“Oh! foolish, foolish, foolish people!” he said. ‘ We two 
are man and wife. My wife! my wife! my wife! We are, 
aren’t we?” 

‘“‘T suppose we are,” she said, and her face leaned a little 
towards his. 

‘Well then! ” said he. 


THE BABIRUSA. 


HE babirusa is an animal which has only been 
found in one small island in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
and it is in many other respects both interesting and 
peculiar. It is said to be indigenous to this island, 
which is one of the Dutch East Indian group, by 

name Celebes, lying due east of Borneo, and well known by its 
extraordinary shape, which so much resembles that of an 
octopus. The name babirusa is Malay, babi meaning pig, 
and rusa deer, from which it is inferred that the animal is a cross 
between the two. From the accompanying photographs, how- 
ever, it will be remarked that the pig appears to predominate. 
The male animal is distinguished by a pair of curved tusks set 
towards the back of the lower jaw, and two horns more curved 
than the tusks growing halfway between the snout and eyes. In 
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the female the horns are absent, and the tusks hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the teeth. A curious fact has been discovered 
about the horns of the male; they are always curved, but cases 
have been found where they have curved downwards to such an 
extent that the skull has been pierced, at once causing death. 
The island is remarkably mountainous and profusely wooded, 
both with dense forests and heavy jungle undergrowth. These 
conditions greatly favour the habits and disposition of the 
babirusa, whose nature is essentially in keeping with the wild 
character of the country. His life is one of retirement and ease, 
and when possible he will eschew the society and even neigh- 
bourhood of the human being. But when provoked by dogs or 
wounded he is apt to become infuriated, and will often make a 
furious onslaught on his persecutors. Owing to the fact that the 
average Malay is not a keen sportsman in our sense of the word, 
and also because the European element in the island is very 
limited, the babirusa is to a great extent unmolested. There is 
not, however, great scope for the sportsman’s attention, and when 
the babirusa happens to be the object of it, a pack of about five 
dogs of doubtful breed is collected. The weapons used are 
native knives and guns, the ammunition being the most appro- 


SUMMER-HOUSES in ENGLISH GARDENS. 


HE English climate is often 
blamed for the fact that in 
our gardens one so seldom 
finds a really comfortable 
summer - house — or, as | 

should prefer to call it, out-of-door 
sitting - room — well - planned, well - 
placed, and in daily, hourly use during 
the warm months. Putting aside those 
stately mansions boasting immense 
loggias and porticoes, or elaborate and 
beautiful summer-houses set in the 
walling of ancient gardens (most of 
them impossible to sit in, by the way), 
and considering merely the average 
gardens of our average friends, what 
do we find on a summer afternoon? 
Usually we come on the family camping 
in a draughty verandah, or round (not 
in) a tent or a Japanese umbrella, or 
perhaps huddled into an angle of the 
house for shade and shelter from the 
wind. Occasionally we find a rustic 
structure of odd shape, and sometimes 
a shed-like building used as a store- 
house for croquet mallets and garden 
chairs, while the people who should be 
enjoying its shelter prefer to bivouac 
outside. Clearly this is the fault of the 
summer-house and not of the climate, 
for in spite of all the latter’s vagaries, 
people do sit out in their gardens a great deal in England. 
This being so, it is odd, and very characteristic of our national 
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priate obtainable. The dogs are set to draw the cover, and the 
scene of action being dense jungle, they are immediately lost to 
sight, their whereabouts being betrayed by a continuous yelping. 
As soon as the dogs come up with their game they surround it, 
and set up a loud and prolonged barking, easily distinguishable 
from the noises made when on the trail. This barking is the 
signal for the hunters; by it they know that their victim is at 
bay. The sound acts also as their compass, being the only 
means they have of deciding the position of the quarry. They 
at once proceed to cut their way through the bush, still guided 
entirely by the noise, and on eventually coming in sight of the 
animal the climax is reached. Next, the moment has to be 
awaited when the babirusa can be fired at without endangering 
the lives of the dogs. This, as may readily be imagined, is not 
always an easy matter, as by this time the infuriated beast has 
closed with his antagonists, and dog is barely distinguishable 
from babirusa. 

, Excellent sport is afforded in this chase, the more so as 
the methods are so primitive. The meat of the animal is 
highly prized by the natives, and is considered a great delicacy 
by them. S.B | 





SUMMER-HOUSE IN DWELLING-HOUSE. 


conservatism, that we have not long ago evolved something 
specially good in the summer-house way. But as we have 
latterly become so keenly alive to the 
delights which are to be extracted from 
even our humblest gardens, perhaps we 
shall also wake up to the possibility of 
improvement in one of the pleasantest 
aids to their full enjoyment. 

The three most important points 
to be considered in planning any out-of- 
door sitting-room are shelter from wind 
and sun, accessibility, and size and 
arrangement. As to the first, aspect 
is all-important. East, if the situation 
is not too much exposed, is the best; 
next best are south-east and south. 
North is bad, but west worst of all, for 
the reason that at the time of day and 
year when the summer-house is most 
used the sun will be streaming in 
almost level, making an_ intolerable 
heat and glare. South is not nearly 
such a hot aspect for the summer, 
because in the daytime the sun is so 
high as to be easily excluded by a 
blind or awning, and by tea-time it 
vill be gone. Naturally the position 
and nearness of trees giving shade 
might greatly modify the above con- 
siderations as to aspect. Wind is in 
this country a greater enemy of sitting 
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out than sun, and the summer-nouse should be planned and 
placed so as to afford as much shelter from it as possible. 

The second point—that it should be easy of access—is nearly 
as important as the first, for a summer-house tl.at is close at 




































SUMMER-HOUSE WITH PERGOLA. 


hand will be twice as much used as one which cannot be reached 
without a journey over damp lawns or hot gravel paths, and 
meals will be taken in it much oftener if they have not to be 
carried far. Best of all summer sitting-rooms is one which 
actually forms part of the dwelling-house; and those who are 
about to build should have no difficulty in planning a delightful 
one. But it is often possible to add a little shelter to an old 
house, perhaps in some angle or recess of the building, suited to 
the purpose. 

Unfortunately, many houses already possess that most 
unsuitable and useless of appendages in this climate——a verandah. 
Sometimes an end of it can be used, but generally it is too 
narrow to be more than a passage, and too high and open to give 
shelter from sun and wind, merely serving in fact to shut out 
light and air from the windows of the 
house. 

The third point in considering a 
summer sitting-room—viz., its size— 
must be determined by the depth of 
purse and the requirements of the 
intending owner, but it should be 
remembered that to build it too small 
is to render it practically useless; 
1oft. by 6ft. is a minimum for two or 
three people and a tea-table, and this 
will be found rather cramping even for 
that small number. But to descend 
from the general to the particular and 
to come to the illustrations. The two 
photographs show a summer-house of 
the best type—that is, an open-air 
sitting-room forming part of the general 
plan and structure of the dwelling- 
house. The aspect of the two arches 
is east, that of the single arch south. 
It enjoys a glorious view, only dimly 
shown in the picture. The brick-paved 
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terrace with its low parapet wall and 
tubs of flowers forms.an excellent over- 
flow-space when the party is too large 
to find room under the loggia itself, 
which will hold about eight comfortably 
(the maximum of the actual house- 
party). The south arch has a stout 
roller blind of green Willesden canvas to act as a screen 
from wind or sun when necessary. ‘The loggia is comfortably 
furnished with basket chairs, an old oak bench with cushioned 
seat, oak flap-tables, and serviceable brown matting for the 
paved floor. It opens directly out of the dining-room, and 
not its least charm is that from June to mid- September one 
can breakfast there with as much ease and comfort as indoors, 
but with how much greater pleasure and enjoyment it is not 
necessary to say. On warm evenings coffee and dessert are 
served there, and through the long summer days the guests of 
the house virtually live in it. 
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Next to this ideal summer-house comes one which is most 
pleasant and not very costly or elaborate. The sketch explains 
the plan and arrangement better than a written description would 
do. The projecting part with a pergola top makes light and airy 
what would otherwise be too dark and closed in if the roof 
extended over the whole space, and it will be noticed that an 
ordinary verandah, such as one often sees between two bow 
windows, is turned, by the addition of this trellis-roofed platform, 
from a useless excrescence into a pretty and habitable out-of-door 
sitting-room. 

Then comes a detached summer-house of an ordinary type, 
only rather more comfortable than usual. It can be built of 
almost any material. This particular one belongs to the 
‘“‘ rustic’ order, made of larch tops sawn down and nailed toa 
deal framework, and it is match-boarded inside. Not a very 
artistic method, but clean and durable. The roof is thatched 
with heather, and the floor is of wood blocks set on concrete. 
The window at the back was an afterthought and a great 
improvement, as it enabled people inside to read or work in 
comfort, and it could be opened to give extra freshness in hot 
weather. The fixed tlap-table was not a badarrangement where 
economy of space was an object. This summer-house was put 
up by a small local builder, and cost about £18. 

Cheap ready-made summer-houses of the simple shed 
type are to be had of almost any size or shape. for the 
short-lease tenant of small gardens they are by no means to 


—=—— be despised, and if all the money available for the purpose is 


put into a simple wooden structure of the plainest 
description, there is no reason why it should be an eyesore if 
painted a pleasant greyish-green and hung inside with plain 
matting. I know a small “summer-house “of this description 
which cost under £5, and has been a great pleasure to its 
owners for over five years already. c. ©. 


ON THE GREEN. 


AYLOR, a‘ter the rather severe hammerings that Braid (who, by the 

way, must have been playing in remarkable form) gave him in 

Cornwall, showed his usual faculty of ** coming up smiling” again, 

and just succeeded in beating Vardon in a match at Trentham. 

This must have been a first-rate encounter to look on at, for it was 

only at the last hole that Taylor had the match in hand. And 

then, after that, Braid joined these two at Silloth, and, together with Renouf, 
who is the loc al pro‘essional there, they had sme great golfing. Kenouf is a 
compatriot of Vardon’s, coming from Jersey, where, even as a boy, he had 
great fame asa demon putter. It was rather hot company in which he found 
himself at Silloth, and the eighty strokes in which he went round were rather 
too many. Vardon was a very easy winner here in the score competition of 
the morning with what looks as if it must have been a singularly fine score of 
70. It was, at least, five better than any of the others could do, Braid taking 
second place with 75, and Taylor fitting in as sandwich between him and 
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Renouf. Then in the afternoon they played a four-ball match with an inter- 
national flavour about it, the two men of Jersey, Vardon and Renouf, playing 
3raid and Taylor. The former took an early lead of two holes, but the others 
wore them down and won by two. The one that we want now to see in the 
company of this redoubtable trio, Braid, Vardon, Taylor, is Jack White. He 
has played himself up into form that gives him every claim to take his p’ace 
with them. He is really a wonderiul putter when on his game. 

Tom Williamson is making his mark among the younger professionals in 
the Midlands, and won in their recent competition ; but for the rest none of the 
rising generation shows talent distinctly brighter than the best average among 
contemporaries. After the four named we should be inclined to pick Andrew 
Kirkaldy and Willie Fernie in preference to any younger men. Terhaps the 
Professional Association competition, to Le held at Richmond on Wednesday, 








will have brought up some hidden talent to the light before these notes go before 
an intelligent public. 

The draw for the Parliamentary Handicap shows an increasing number 
of entries. The first day’s play in the preliminary ‘‘Bogey” round is 
to take place at Littlestone, on May 3rd, so if any of the legislators mean 
winning the amateur championship they will have to make haste in getting 
down from Liverpool to the South. Without the intervention of miracles either 
Mr. Eric Hambro or Lord Winchilsea well might win the championship; and 
there may be others. The wisdom of the Parliament men is shown in a manner 


, BOOKS OF 


R. HARLAND has taken the world of critics, and will 
soon have taken the far larger and more important 
world of readers, by storm with The Lady Paramount 
(John Lane). There was never a less complicated 
story ; indeed, it might be told in a very few sentences. 

Susanna, Countess of Sampaolo, an island off the coast of Italy, 
on obtaining her majority, goes to England and takes from an 
agent the country house of Anthony Craford, who is the true but 
dispossessed Count of Sampaolo. All this time, it is her object 
to marry him and set all things right for Sampaolo, if he will but 
fall in love with her without knowing her identity, and if, at the 
same time, she shall fall in love with him. All goes right. A 
mutual passion springs up without the slightest trouble on either 
side, and she, to test him, sends him to Sampaolo to survey the 
kingdom which he believes he is giving up (for she has pressed 
him to marry the Countess of Sampaolo), and refuses to marry 
him until he has seen it. Then at the end, when he has seen 
Sampaolo and loved it, but has never hesitated for a moment 
upon the main question, she reveals herself, and marries him. 
That is the wnole story, and I have purposely told it in as bald 
a fashion as possible in order to throw into somewhat marked 
contrast the exceeding brightness and delicacy which Mr. Har- 
land imparts to it, and to prove upon how thin a thread the 
genuine master of his art can weave an idyll almost beyond 
praise. 

Absolutely, in this book of 327 pages, there are but five 
characters of importance, but every one of them is a masterpiece 
in dainty portraiture. They are the Commendatore of Susanna 
—we should call him retiring guardian, I suppose, in England ; 
Susanna herself, who is one long dream of delight; Anthony, 
who is a typical Englishman of the best class; Anthony’s agent, 
Adrian; and Susanna’s friend and co-plotter, Miss Sandus. 
That is the whole group. But the last two, of whom I shall 
write no more, deserve a few words to themselves. Adrian, 
cheery epicure and composer of songs, is a deliciously farcical 
creation, and Miss Sandus, a dear old lady of over seventy, but 
with spirits of a healthy sixty or less, and plentifully equipped 
with curiously colloquial repartee, is amusing rather than real. 
But then the great merit of the whole book is that, like Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s “ Zenda,” it surrounds the reader with an 
atmosphere of unreality, and yet never for one moment permits 
him while he reads to realise the unreality. Practically nothing 
in this story could have happened, but everything seems as 
if it might have occurred in the most natural way in the world. 
Therein consists the art of Mr. Harland. For example, it is 
impossible to believe that Susanna could start for Venice, 
en voute for England, in her own steam yacht, and also in 
a ball dress, in merry defiance of the Commendatore, without 
having excited his suspicion by her preparations. Then, again, 
Adrian would have been a hopeless agent, and generally things 
could not have happened as they did. But in the book all 
seems as it should be. 

Anthony falls in love at first sight with a vision of a young 
lady with dark hair and dark eyes, who drives past him in a 
dog-cart, and makes a sort of photographic impression on his 
mind: 


‘The picture faded; but presently it came back. He noticed now that 
the slightly foreign-looking young woman was pretty, and even interesting- 
looking ; that besides its delicate modelling, and its warm, rather Southern 
colouring, there was character in her face, personality ; that there were intelli- 
gence, humour, vivacity ; that she looked as if she would have something to say. 
He noticed, too, that she had what they call ‘a fine figure ’—that she was tall 
for a woman, and slender without being thin; that she bore herself well, with 
an air of strength, with an air of suppleness and re-istance. He could even see 
how she was dressed: in grey cloth, close-fitting, with grey driving gloves, and 
a big black hat that carried out the darkness of her hair. And he was intrepid 
enough to trust his man’s judgment, and to formulate an opinion of her dress. 
She was very well dressed, he ventured to opine; far too cunningly and 
meticulously Cressed for an Enslishwoman. There was something of French 
unity, intention, finish, in her toilet; there was /zvze in it—the direct, crisp line 
that only foreign women seem anxious to achieve.” 


Again and again the picture comes back to him, and in his day 
dreams the spirited grey figure in the dog-cart, with the black 
hat and dark eyes, dashes past him. Then he goes out walking 
in the early morning—which is described with more of beauty 
ani of terseness than is usual among writers— and meets 
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satisfactory to the elector by their decision to play their qualifying rounds 
against the comparatively amusing Bogey rather than under the harassing 
conditions of play by score. 

Mr. Laidlay has been playing well at North Berwick, and twice has had the 
better of Mr. Maxwell in medal competitions. Woat a lot of medals they do 
seem to have in that country! It is pleasant, when on* come: to certain years, 
to see the comparative veteran holding his own, and a litile more. What with 
him and Mr. Maxwell and the new Scottish golfer, Mr. J. Graham, England 
will have to play up on the 26th. HorAcE HUTCHINSON. 


THE DAY. 


Susanna suddenly. She is watching a cat—his cat it turns out 
to be—fascinating a chaffinch, which he rescues. Naturally, 
they fall to talking of the house and its history and like things, 
and as a mere episode of the conversation Mr. Harland gives a 
side sketch of the conduct of the cat, in which is contained a 
world of study : 


‘* Hovering near them, Patapouf was busy with a game of make-believe— 
pretending that the longish grass was a jungle, and himself a tiger, stalking I 
know not what visionary prey ; now gingerly, with slow calculated liftings and 
down-puttings of his feet, stealing a silent march ; now, flat on his belly, rapidly 
creeping forward ; now halting, recoiling, masking himself behind some inequality 
of the ground, peering warily over it, while his tail swayed responsive to the 
eager activity of his brain; and now, having computed the range to a nicety, 
his haunches wagging, now, with a -leap all grace and ruthlessness—a flash of 
blackness through the air-—springing upon the creature of his fancy.” 


So, by like chance meetings, the gentle courtship proceeds, 
and the account of one of them—Chapter XV., to be precise— 
bids fair to rank as one of the most beautiful prose poems—not 
that it is all prose—in the English language. 

Once before Anthony, walking home after a fruitless call, 
has crossed a brook dejectedly, when he has been stopped by a 
gently-sibilant sound and has discovered Susanna in: the act of 
watching a blue titmouse at its bath. True it is that Susanna, 
with a mind which is superior to the peering littleness of science, 
describes the blue tit as a rare and timid bird, whereas, in fact, 
it is common and impudent, but for all that she does possess 
that which is far better than scientific knowledge—the power of 
making friends with the birds themselves. 

Again, the scene is the brookside, and here Anthony finds 
her and is introduced by her to an arbour, roofed and walled 
with roses, wherein are garden chairs and a table and a Chinese 


vase, full of seed. Round her a score of birds or more, sparrows, 


chaffinches, and greenfinches many, come hopping and twit- 
tering, and to them she intones softly in Italian: 
©* Ty-ite, Tu-ite, 
Uccelli, fringuelli, 
Passeri, verdonelli, 
Venite, Venite !’ ” 


Some come in, some hop on to the table, some on to her lap, and 
then she sings softly : 
**¢ Perlino, Perlino, 
Perlino Piumino, 
Where is Perlino ? 
Come, Perlino.’ ” 


And a greenfinch actually does perch upon the thumb of her open 
hand and begin to feed. He keeps on feeding while she chants 
gently and sweetly a rhymeless, rhythmical ode, and Anthony 
watches while her eyes laugh, and her red lips smiling take 
delicious curves, and the hand on which Perlino perches with 
its slender fingers, its soft modelling, its warm whiteness, is like 
a thing carved of rose marble and made alive. Then she 
chants: 
**¢ Perlino Piumino 

Is the bravest of them all. 

And now that he has made an end 

Of his handful of seed, 

I hope he will be so good 

As to favour us with a little music. 

Sometimes he will, 

And sometimes he just obstinately won’t. 

Tu-ite, tu-ite, tu-ite, 

Andiamo, Perlino, tu-ite ! 

Canta, di grazia, canta.’ ” 


And Perlino actually does sing, opens his bill and pours forth 
‘“‘his crystal song, a thin, bright crystal rill, soft-flowing, winding 
in delicate volutions; and, mercy, how his green little bosom 
throbbed!”’ 

To a bird-lover, and no man worth speaking of who knows 
the country is not that, more or less, this picture of the beautiful 
woman singing soft and low, and the wild bird on her hand, 
yielding himself to her witchery, singing in gratitude and letting 
his green head be kissed at the end, is simply miraculous. 

Yet, Mr. Harland can be serious also. There is just one 
little chapter of three pages, which describes the meeting 
between Susanna and Craford in the private chapel—they are 
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both of them Roman Catholics—which is of more than 
considerable nobility : 


‘©You know ‘the hidden and unalterable sweetness of the Mass.’ 

«©¢For Anthony, kneeling there with Susanna, the sweetness of the Mass 
was strangely intensified. He did not look at her, he looked at the altar, or 
sometimes at his prayer-book ; but the sense that she was beside him possessed 
every atom of his consciousness. Her kneeling figure, her white profile, her 
hair, her hat, her very frock—he could see them, somehow, without looking ; 
his eye preserved a permanent vision of them. Yet they did not distract his 
thoughts from the altar. He followed with devout attention the Act that was 
being consummated there; the emotion of her presence merged with and became 
part of the emotion of the Mass. They were offering the Holy Sacrifice side by 
side, they were offering it together, they were sharing the Sacred Mystery. It 
seemed to him that by this they were drawn close to each other, and placed in 
, new relation, a relation that was far beyond the mere acquaintanceship of 
esterday, that in a very special and beautiful way was intimate. The priest 
crossed the sanctuary, and they stood together for the Gospel; the bell 
was rung, and together they bowed their heads for the Elevation. They 
knelt side by side in body, but in spirit was it not more than this? 
In spirit, for the time, were they not absolutely at one? — united, 
sommingled, in the awe and the wonder, the worship and the love, of the 
Presence that had come, that was filling the dim and silent little chapel with a 
light eyes were not needed to see, with a music ears were not needed to hear, 
that had transformed the poor little altar into a painless Calvary, whence were 
liffused all peace, all grace, all benediction? They knelt side by side, adoring 
ogether, breathing together the air that was now in very deed the air of Heaven. 
And it seemed to Anthony as if the Presence smiled upon them, and sanctioned 
and sanctified the thing that was in his heart. 

‘©*Domine, non sum dignus,’ solemnly rose the voice of the priest; 
‘Domine, non sum dignus . .. .’ 

‘*Tt was the supreme moment. 

‘¢They went forward, and side by side knelt at the rail of the sanctuary.” 


That really is all which needs to be said, save that the reading 
of this brief story, so pure, so dainty, and so exquisitely finished, 
has an influence upon the mind not less wholesome than 
bewitching. The purity, and the exquisite delicacy of the theme 
and of the language seem to leave the roughest and most 
hardened man of the world in a better and a cleaner frame of 
mind. CYGNUS. 


OBODY wrote school books like A Short History of Coins and 
Currency, by Lord Avebury (Murray), when I was young; or 
perhaps they were written, but we were not permitted to read them 
for fear. our lessons should be interesting. Here we have the 

whole subject, lucidly treated by a master’s hand, and full of little quiintnesses 
as well as of serious interest. Most whimsical of all the illustrations, which are 
very well reproduced, are those of Chinese Pu Money (B.c. 700) and Tao 
Money, also of very early date. The explanation of them is that as in Rome 
money took its name ( fecunzza) from the cattle which were the earliest signs of 
wealth, so in China shirts (Pu) and knives (Tao) were the standard of value 
when barter was giving place to tokens of value. So the coins were roughly 
shirt-shaped and knife-shaped. They came into use about 1200 B.C. first, the 
knife money being particularly handsome, if somewhat inconvenient. Then 
gradually the length of the blade was reduced, and the round piece at the end 
of the handle was bored to facilitate carrying, and the final result was ‘* Cash,” 
a word which we have found useful. On cash, by the way, appears a mark 
like a crescent moon, of which the history is interesting and characteristic. In 
the time of the Empress Wentek (620 A.D.) a model in wax of a proposed coin 
was submitted to Her Majesty much as, a short time since, designs for 
sovereigns and the like were submitted to the King of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Picking it up, she left the indent of her thumbnail upon it; and the faithful 
Chinese have copied that indent to this day. Nay, more, they have been 
imitated by the Koreans and Japanese. Putting aside the rules of children’s 
games, there is surely no more extraordinary example of natural conservatism 
than this. The plates of some of our own early coins are exquisite. It will be 
news to the ignorant (and, alter all, we are not all numismatists) to learn that 
the first English coins to bear a date were the shillings of Edward VI., issued 
in 1547. ‘*It seems extraordinary that so useful an addition should have Leen 
so late in suggesting itself.” It does, indeed. : 

A Book of Stories, by G. S. Street (Constable), is sure to be popular, and it 
deserves a hearty welcome. The stories are, for the most part, reprints, and 
none of them can give the sustained and exquisite delight which comes from 
reading ‘‘ The Trials of the Bantocks” or ‘* The Autobiography of a Boy,” but 
they are gems of their kind. Mr. Street tells us in his preface that they are 
selected from ‘the product of some seven years—lean ones I fear—of occasional 
story writing.” It is a thousand pities that his years should be lean, for the 
stories are of the first water; they are whimsical, exquisite, restrained. Best 
among them is the last, entitled ‘*Saved.” It tells of a comfortable young 
Englishman who philandered with a foolish young married woman who 
conceived herself to be misunderstood, of his horror when she took his 
courtship seriously, and of his joy when he escaped. Things are not put on the 
high ground, of course; that is not Mr. Street’s way. Percy Gunting does not 
regret his wasted life, his follies, or things like that. He sighs over the 
prospective loss of creature comforts. Mrs. Lister ‘‘forgot that it is wise 
always to lunch at the same time, she forgot that even a passionate man must 
dine, she forgot that men of all kinds have engagements. Percy never 
complained, but on occasions his face wore a wistful, almost hunted, expression ; 
and Mrs. Lister wondered, and, being a woman, perhaps rejoiced at, what 
vultures of love were teasing him.’? One may fancy, without being personal, 
that Percy Gunting is a portrait of the author drawn with his own pen. This is 
not to say that Mr. Street ever approached to elopement with the high-falutin’ 
wife of a prosperous man of business, but that he knows how he would feel if 
he were in that position. It is in this faculty of translation, using the word in 
the episcopal sense, that Mr, Street excels. Nor is it only into the person of an 
easy-going Epicurean that he can translate himself. In ‘‘ Two Sorts of Life” 
he convinces as strongly as in ‘*‘ Saved’’; that is to say, he makes us feel that it is 
quite natural for a young V.C., fresh from India, and very new to female society, 
to be beguiled by ladies in whom a man of the world would detect vulgarity at 
once, and yet remain a most amiable gentleman. 
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A Damsel or Two (Hutchinson) is in Mr. Frankfort Moore’s modern 
manner, and probably appeals to a totally different class to that which his 
eighteenth century novels reach, and therefore no comparison between the two 
styles is needed. There is a touch of rather cheap cynicism in 4 Damsel or 
7wo, which is a mistake. On the other hand, Mr. Frankfort Moore knows 
what he is talking about more than most novelists do when he is on the subject 
of journalism. The bad days of the ear'y part of the Boer War are well 
described, and also the enthusiastic spirit of patriotism which made the C.I.V. 
But the story is of England and of the two daughters of an old family cursed or 
blessed with a wonderfully beautiful and expensive house and little moncy. 
How they try to earn money while their father and brother are serving in South 
Africa, and how they make a start, one as a decorator of houses, in the manner 
of Angelica Kauffmann, and the other as a cook, and how they finally find 
happiness in marriage is well and brightly told. 

To almost everybody there is a fascination in reading of the private lives 
of historic personages. Mr. George Gilbert has dug and delved and found out 
a good deal about the private history of Mrs. F.tzherbert and George IV., 
which he relates in /# the Shadow of the Purple (John Long). He makes one 
see how it was possible that so really good a woman as Mrs, Fitzherbert 
should have consented to occupy the humiliiting position she did. She had no 
wish to be a Madame de Maintenon nor a Madame de Pompadour, but sincerely 
loved the Prince of Wales, and hoped to help him in his very difficult life. 
That the Prince was in a way attached to her is clear, although a fatal incapacity 
for straight dealing and truth-telling made him behave shamefully to her. 

Blue Lilies, by Lucas Cleeve (Unwin), is a singularly improbable story, 
told in the form, if such it can be called, of letters, a diary, and interposed 
observations, which none the less is not easily laid aside. Angelina Bedford, 
the rich and second wife of a very ordinary person with a plain daughter by 
his first wife, goes at road alone from sheer boredom. There she meets a man 
who calls himself ‘‘Smith of London,” who is going to California because a 
will cannot be found. Then she goes, being full of the gardening passion, toa 
fine old place which is being let by Lord Fairclough ‘* because a will cannot be 
found.” There she acquires a gentlemanlike gardener named Smith, who 
makes life easy for her in all sorts of ways. Next she invites her husband, 
and his daughter and his daughter’s fiancé, a horrid young man, to stay, 
and events at the end get jumbled up ‘‘just anyhow.” Smith, of course, is 
Lord Fairclough, and Angelina discovers the will. George (otherwise Mr. 
Bedford) confesses that he is dying and blesses the union of Fairclough and 
Angelina. One does not in the least understand why he should, or why 
anything in the book should happen, or how some of the things could happen. 
But yet one goes on reading, mainly because Lucas Cleeve, in the character of 
Angelina, says so many clever things, although some of them are laboured. 
There is a touch of the vivacity of ‘‘ The Letters of Elizabeth” in this volume 
and of the cleverness of ‘* As in a Looking Glass.” : 

Living London, edited by George R. Sims (Cassell), varies in proportion 
to the number of the contributors, of some of whom the names are by no means 
familiar, while those of others are too much so. It contains over 450 
illustrations, some of them distinctly interesting, and a large number ot 
articles, of which distinctly the best are those by the editor, Mr. Pett Ridge, 
Sir Wemyss Reid (who deals with clubland), and Mrs. Aria. Best of all are 
those by the editor, whose description of a murder trial at the Old Bailey is 
melodrama, perhaps, but very good melodrama. So, if it comes to that, are 
some of the most vivid descriptions, by Charles Dickens, of similar scenes. 
Mr. Pett Ridge, equal master of minute description, humour and pathos, takes 
second p'ace. The hook is sure of a wide circle of readers. 

Messrs. Upcott Gill send the 1902-3 edition of their useful Materalist’s 
Directory, to which much fresh information has been added. It is indispensable 
to secretaries of societies. 








HE recent Craven Meeting was one of the pleasantest for many years 
past. The rain which threatened on the first day cleared off, after 
doing material good to the going, which was in consequence 
excellent. Backers had rather a poor time, as several very strong 
favourites suffered defeat, and some of those that won did so at 
prices which to all but the plunging division were quite prohibitive. 

The defeat of Game Chick in the Biennial was only carrying out the traditions 
of this race, and ought not to have been any great surprise to those who looked 
her over, for she was palpably wanting in condition, whereas the winner was fully 
ripe. The previous record of Sir Richard Waldie Griffith’s colt must have been 
entirely overlocked by backers, because, though not a winner, lis book form was 
at least as good as anything in the race, if not better, Game Chick only excepted. 
As it was, he started at 10 tor, and won handsomely. The same stable brought 
off another Io to 1 chance with Vittel, which, steered by little Griggs, won 
cleverly, after being Lumped and bored all over the course by Russet Brown, 
ridden by the new American jockey, Spencer, who, as when riding Cappa 
White, apparently made no effort whatever to straighten his horse. A worse 
exhibition I have never seen, and if he does not mend his ways right soon the 
stewards ought to withdraw his licence, as he is a positive source of danger 
to every horse and rider in a race. The race won by Vittel was remarkable for 
its open character, and with a big lot of horses running 8 tor the field was 
on offer. 

On Wednesday, Minstead, in the hands of J. H. Martin, easily disposed of 
all his opponents in the Column Produce Stakes; 5 to 1 was obtainable 
about him just before the start. The Perfect Dream colt, who finished 
third, was in strong demand, in consequence of a reported trial, in 
which he was supposed to have done something wonderful with Osboch, 
He is a big, heavy colt, and looks like wanting a tremendous lot of 
work to make him fit. Minstead sweated a good deal in the Paddock, and 
probably looked much softer than he really was, for he showed no signs of want 
of condition after the race. He may be one of those who run best when rather big. 
On Thursday we saw Port Blair win the Craven Stakes with consummate ease 
from a good field. He is not a big horse, but muscular, and he has come on nicely 
since his gallop in the Bickerstaffe Stakes at Liverpool; he now looks a Derby horse 
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all over, and Sam Darling is lucky to have such a second string for the Derby under 
his care. By the way, I suppose he is the second string. Ard Patrick’s two year old 


form was undoubtedly far superior to that of Port Blair, but we have no means 
at present of gauging his three year old form. Anovher Derby candidate who 
sported silk was Fowling Piece, but neither in the Paddock nor in his match 
did he altogether please onlookers. He won, it is true, fairly easily ; but the 
performance does not amount to much. St. Maclou’s victory in the Forty- 
Second Biennial was very smart, and enhances the form of Sceptre, who must 
not be lost sight of in the near future. The Wood Ditton Stakes produced a 
fine finish between Amoret II. and Scottish Archer, in which the latter was 
rather unlucky Rumour said he had been pricked by the blacksmith just 
before the race, which, if true, may just have robbed him of victory.  Littie 
Griggs rode another good race for Sherwood’s stable on Loch Leven, and his 
master is now besieged with applications for the boy’s services. He is, I 
believe, eighteen years of age, and can ride easily at about 5st. 7lb. He oughi 
to have a great future before him. 

Some smart two year olds were seen out, but nothing, except possibly Mrs. 
Langtry’s young one by Milford out of Tenax, which can be called first-class, 
The Dunover colt having beaten the Brocklesby winner at Northampton, started 
a hot favourite at 3 to 1 on, and easily landed the odds. He is a nicely-turned 
chestnut, bat looked a bit light and tucked up, which is not to be wondered at 
if he always lathers as he did in running—the white lather was noticeable in 
masses on his neck as he finished. Lord Dunraven’s Salute failed to give the 
weight away to Girton Girl, which was considered a smart filly, and to have 
been unlecky in the Brocklesby. On Tuesday she got a bit the best of the 
start and won easi y, the two finishing alone. Wolfshall was much fancied for 
the Two Year Old Plate, but could only get third to the Tenax filly. The latter 
slipped her field entirely, and, coming away at a very fast pace with a good six 
lengths start, it was hopeless to try to catch her. By the way, she can run for the 
Westininster Plate at Epsom without a penalty, and should have earned her second 
bracket before these lines are in the reader’s hands. Sterling Blue, an own 
sister to Steriing Balm, pleased many by the way she ran, and will not be long 
in winning. Another smart two year old winner was Mr. Sadler’s Sankence, 
who, in the hands of M. Cannon, won an exciting finish from Mister, Ayrshire 
Beauty, and Aigrette. He was afterwards sold to Mr. J. Buchanan, it is said, 
for £1,100 and a contingency. Nothing is more deceptive than early two year 
old form, and nothing is more fatal than backing young ones who have to carry 
penalties, yet year after year the public heaps its money on them, and year after 
year they go down. It takes a real good young one to give 7lb. away, and 
many that have afterwards turned out good horses have failed to do so. 

The members of the Jockey Club were equally divided over the question of 
assumed names, and Lord Crewe, with whom rested the casting vote, very 
properly gave it in favour of the s/afus guo. The subject will probably come 
up again before long in a modified form. Other business, chiefly financial, 
occupied the club ull a late hour. : 

The new station at Newmarket is a great improvement, and enables those 
who come by the last specials to get to the course in time for the first race with- 
out the hurry which was such a nuisance previously. The old station is now used 
entirely for racehorse traffic and for the daily special for trainers and jockeys. 

Friday and Saturday were spent at Derby under pleasant conditions. Veles, 
who had so badly disappointed his connections in the Lincoln Handicap, was 
looked on by many as a real good thing for the Doveridge Handicap, and he 
was well backed by the public at 4 to I, though more money was forthcoming 
for Dominie IT., which reached 2 to 1. Veles won with a good deal in hand in 
very taking sty'e. 

All will regret the mishap to Epsom Lad, which seems at the time of 
writing likely to deprive him of almost all chance in the City and Suburban. 
The Epsom course is a trying one for a hors? in any way afflicted with leg 
trouble. If he is unable to fulfil this engagement it will be very hard to know 
where to place him during the rest of the season. Ifow difficult it is ever to get 
a horse back to his top form when once he has gone wrong was exemplified by 
Ian on Thursday. He was beaten a long way from home by horses which were 
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fiving him weight, horses to which he woald, at the time he ran Epsom Lad to 
a head, have been handicapped to give a lot of weight. 

Lord Crewe has given notice that at the next meeting of the Jockey Club 
on the Wednesday in the Second Spring Meeting he will move that Rule 126, 
paragraph 4, be altered to read ‘‘ No allowance of weight shall be made to any horse 
for being the produce of a horse or horses that never won a race.” This will not 
affect the ordinary breeding allowance to the produce of untried horses or mares, 
that is, those which have never bred winners. The principle seems right that if 
a horse is not good enough to win himself no extra inducement should be given 
to train his stock, but I cannot think that there is much need for the alteration, 
as owners are quite competent to look after their own interests. 

On Thursday in the first spring week the annual meeting of the committee 
of the Bentinck Be evolent Fund will take place. The Bibury Club hold their 
meeting after the last race on Tuesday in the same week. MENDIP. 


2. 
GATEHOUSE OF BUTLEY 
. . PRIORY, SUFFOLK 


HE only thoroughly wild country left in Suffolk lies near 
the remarkable old house here shown. ‘Two penin- 
sulas, one between the Deben and the Butley Rivers, 
and another between the latter and the Iken River, 
or Alde, lie out against the eastern shore between 

the Deben mouth and Aldborough. 

The ground is light, largely bottomed by the coprolice crag, 
full of recent fossils, topped by loam and sand, fringed seawards 
by miles of marshes, and backed by heaths, woods, fern brakes, 
and even by some bits of the genuine primeval forest of East 
Anglia. Staverton Park, so-called, for there is no house, is a 
piece of forest as wild as the New Forest, and probably not 
changed since the days when the earliest Angles cremated 
their relatives and buried them in urns in the hillsides, which 
are planted in some parts of East Anglia as thick with these 
earthen caskets of mortality as a cabbage-field is with 
cabbages. Near the Butley River—still famous for oysters, 
the shells of which lie round the ruins, the relics of oyster 
feasts or fasts of the monks—stood a fine priory, founded 
by Ranulph de Glanville, Justiciar of England in 1171. So 
far as can be gathered, this house did its duty well and carefully, 
for it not only maintained itself creditably at Butley, but sent 
out priests to “serve” churchés at very distant villages and 
towns in Suffolk, and probably helped to keep the churches 
of these places in repair. The writer had the privilege of 
attending service for the first twenty years of his life, more or 
less, in a church thirty miles away, on to which these Butley 
canons probably put the very roof which sheltered the congre- 
gation then and now. In the fine porch was the chamber 
and fireplace where the priest from Butley slept and cooked his 
dinner or breakfast. Butley was so highly esteemed that when 
the Earl of Suffolk, Michael de la Pole, who fell at Agincourt, 
was given a State funeral, it was held at the Priory, where 
he was buried. Over the water and across a wild heath stood, 
and still stands, the splendid Norman keep of Orford Castle, 
which de Glanville also built, 
and which subsequently became 
a plague to the Butley people 
under a tyrannical governor, 
who let his soldiers do what 
they pleased. As probably not 
more than half-a-dozen addi- 
tional houses now stand between 
Orford Castle and bButley 
Priory, across the next river, 
than stood in those days, it is 
easy to picture, as one stands 
on the marshes or near Butley 
Priory, how uncomfortable the 
peaceable folks on the Priory 
lands must have felt when the 
earrison took it into their heads 
to be quarrelsome. They 
actually pulled one - Butley 
man out of bed, took him to 
the castle, put him in the 
dungeon, and beat him to 
death. Another man whom 
they murdered they en- 
deavoured to sink out at sea, 
to avoid that ancient institution 
and terror of bad characters, 
a coroner’s inquest on the 
body. 

When the Priory was dis- 
solved, the church seems to have 
been almost entirely pulled 
down. Very little is now left of 
it. But, as was the case at 
. Cepyrgnt = Battle Abbey, Beaulieu Abbey, 
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ind many more considerable religious foundations, the gatehouse 
vas allowed to stand, and converted into a residence. It is a 
fine piece of flint work, with thirty-five coats of arms over the 
entrance. Unlike most priories or abbeys adjacent to a river, 
it was not built near the water, but more than a mile 
way. There is enough water in the river, or creek, at high 
ide to float barges up, which is a convenience not likely to 
ive been overlooked at such a time, when the roads were mere 
icks. But at the time at which de Glanville built it the 
intry was always expecting to be raided or invaded by the 
mings. This ‘came off’? in very superior style shortly 
a er Orford Castle was built, and may account for the unwil- 
mess of the builder of Butley Priory to put it too near the 
creek. C. J. Cornisu. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A FISHER LASSIE. 
(To THE Eprror oF **CountRY LIFE.”’] 


S .—Having seen in Country Lire for February 15th the excellent photo- 
h of ** A Highland Crofter,” I enclose the portrait of an Embo fisher gil, 








taken last spring, which may prove of sume interest. Embo is a small village 
on the east coast of Sutherlandshire, near Dornoch, the inhabitants consisting 
entirely of fisher-folk with many curious customs and superstitions. The women 
carry their male relations on their backs to the boats, and by wading boldly 
through the surf enable them to fish in dry clothes. They also peddle all the 
fish by means of their creels, walking long distances to the neighbouring towns 
and country houses, one old woman of 65 not in requently covering eizhteen 
miles ina day, While going barefoot in summer, in winter and spring thick 
stockings are worn with a kind of house slipper (as shown), apparently but ill 
adapted for such cons‘ant walking. In early summer the younger women of 
the community vary this kind of life by trips to Kirkwall, Lerwick, and other 
aces, where they cure the fish taken by their men relations. The girl in the 
picture is eighteen years old, and extremely fair.—E. J. C. 








ANIMAL EXPRESSION. 
[To tHe Eprror oF ‘** CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
SIR,—It is very difficult to give a reason for the champing of the scent of 
inter and setter. When I gave, asa possible one, the necessity for fresh air in 
tder that the taint in the atmosphere might be again detected, I made it clear 
hat it was merely a suggestion. The reason assigned by Mr. Cunningham I 
-annot believe to be the correct one. He thinks it to be a consequence of a dog 
being out of breath, and being, nevertheless, obliged to withdraw its tongue 
when pointing ; but against this view stands one, at least, of the pictures 
illustrating my article, in which a dog is pointing with his mouth wide open. 
When a pointer or setter is as much beaten as Mr. Cunningham describes, it is 
bliged to hang its tongue when pointing. That was the bone of contention with 
the Landscer black and tans on the ptarmigan hill, Without probably knowing 
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why the mouth was open and the tongue out, Landseer drew exactly what he had 
seen—at least, I have seen the same thing very many times; but I do not like it, 
for I regard it as a flag of distress, and the wonder is that a dog so blown can 
feel the scent at all. This is not the only reason for questioning the theory Mr. 
Cunningham has interestingly put forward; another is that a dog which takes a 
point while being led on the chain will as often champ the air as another. 
I think that is a fact fatal to the acceptance of the cause assigned. There is 
no doubt that this champing is instinctively done to aid the detection of the 
presence of scent, but it is not done by all dogs, nor, I think, only by the best- 
nosed ones. I think Iam right in saying that it indicates caution more than 
nose, and, I would add, attempted discrimination between a variety of scents. 
What enormous variety there must be before an animal that can smell a brace of 
partridges at 300yds. (I speak of the maximum I have myselt observed) and a 
red deer a mile away! (Mr. E. N. Buxton speaks of finding the body scent of 
elk by an elkhound four miles away.) Ido not think a pointing dog holds his 
breath, or tries to do so, but it is possible that he inhiles until he is forced :o 
exhale, and that the champing may, in some way, facilitate this. Iam more 
inclined to believe that, as Lord Kelvin has pointed out, taste and scent are 
really one sense in a great degree. He illustrated this by suggesting the 
holding of a cedar pencil in the mouth without touching the tongue or palate, 
and he pointed out that the sense of the presence of cedar was just as obvious as 
when the pencil is held to the nose. It is possible, therefore, that the dog opens 
his mouth to get the tainted air into it, and shuts it to expel it, ready for a 
fresh taste ; meantime the nerves of the nose are Leing worked in much the 
same way. At any rate, it may be safely stated that when the mouth is used 
there is a greater and quicker draught of air either into or out of the lungs past 
the scenting nerves. In the short space of an article there was no chance of 
going into details and causes very deeply; but it is interesting to observe that 
it is only dogs which stand still to scent their game that adopt this champing 
of the air. Hunting dogs do not exhibit it, neither does a setter or pointer roding 
game, unless, perchance, when it stops, having caught the body scent This opens 
up a very broad question, and one I have never seen dealt with, though it may 
have been. Is the champing of the air a remnant in the instinctive pointer of 
the “cry ” of the primitive race in pursuit by scent? If it is, may we suppose 
that the cry becomes instinctive in hounds, and all dogs which run a line by scent 
because it assists ‘‘nose.” There is no doutt that as long as any one particular 
scent remains in the air, that is, within the lungs of the human being, the latter 
is less able to detect the same scent from external objects. I have proved that 
hundreds of times, and when I have stated it on several occasions it has never 
been questioned. But it is entirely speculation to connect this fact with the 
possibility that the cry of hounds assists their noses by freeing the lungs, and, 
as it were, cleansing the olfactories for the more ready detection of the faintest 
external scent. One thing that bears upon this is that dogs that run their game 
by sight run silently. Of course I know that the ‘‘cry” is usually thought to 
be a signal for the required assistance of other dogs or hounds. But Nature 
never seems to have been single purposed, and even granting that the cry of 
primitive dogs was a call for assistance, it also gave warning to the game. It 
might have had the third usetoo. It is curious that when foxhounds are used fo 
various kinds of chase, the animal hunted seems to makea great deal of difference 
to the freedom with which they throw their tongues.--G. T. TrAspaty 
BUCKELL. 
“HANDS” IN DRIVING. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNntTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—With regard to the question raised by your correspondent ‘* Y., Don- 
caster,” in Country LIFE of April 12th, as to the correct method of turning to 
the right or left when driving a single horse ora pair, [ think most good coachmen 
will unhesitatingly pronounce in favour of the one depicted in his diagrams C 
and F—viz., taking hold of whichever rein is required with the lull of 
the right hand, in front of the left, 
and drawing the rein up towards 
the centre of the body, not sideways, 
for this, besides looking ugly, tends 
to pull the rein out from its correct 
position, which is between the 
fingers (in the case of the off rein) 
and high up against the knuckle of 
the hand. By the ‘full of the 
hand” I mean all the fingers over 
the rein, and not half of them over 
and half under, as shown in his 
Figs. A and D, or, worse still, with 
only the first finger over, as in B. 
By taking hold of the rein in this ; 
manner a far greater power is obtvined he AR Na ga 
over the horse; and although in the ‘fon 
case of a light-mouthed horse this is 
not such a consideration, it is so witha puller. and when driving a pair. In th 
latter case the ‘‘ two-finger” method would ve quite impracticable, and an addi 
tional reason against it is its unworkmanlike «appearance. ‘Y.” quotes from 
*¢ An Old Coachman’s Chatter,” the author of which objects to ‘* passing the right 
hand across to pull the near-side rein.” Hlow the ‘*Old Coachman” would 

propose to pull the rein without 





so passing the hand across does 
not seem clear, unless he changed 
both reins into his right hand, 
and pulled the near rein with his 
left, a p:ocedure on which com- 
ment is needless! <As_ regerds 
turning corners merely by means 
of the action of the left wrist, 
this is only possible for inclines, 
with well-broken horses. To 
endeavour to bring off a right- 
angled turn in this manner with 
a pair of horses would be a 
risxy experiment, and even 
with a single horse its accom- 
plishment would be doubtful. I think most people wou'd only employ 
this method to pass across from one side of the road to the other. 
Many coachmen ‘‘point” the rein on the side to which it is desired to 
turn, by taking a loop in it under’the left thumb in the same way in which 
the leaders of a team are ‘ pointed.” In this way the right hand is left 
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free either to use the whip, or to keep the horses off the corner by feeling the 
outside rein. Your correspondent asks, ‘* How should the hands be held (with 
whip in hand) in driving through a crowded thoroughfare, where one-hand 
driving is impossible, or at a!l events risky?” I would say that although the 





nght hand frequently requires to be used, its normal position should he free, 
and so ready for any emergency, either to assist the left hand in holding the 
horse (i! a puller), in pulling him up, in turning him, or to use the whip. The 
latter should be held well up in the fork of the thumb and forefinger to allow the 
fingers to be free for manipulating the reins. This cannot be the case 
where the fingers are used for grasping the handle of the whip. When using 
the right tand to assist the left in holding the horse or pulling him up, it 
should be placed in front of the left, the little finger over the off--ide 
rein, the first finger over the near one; or, if more power over the 
horse is required, place the first and second fingers both over the near rein. 
In conclusion, miy I recominend to ‘ Y.’s” notice a small work entitled 
** Hints on Driving,” by Captain C. Morley Knight, late Royal Artillery, (him- 
self an accomplished amateur whip), in which most, if not all, of the foregoing 
points are fully discussed. I have heard some of our best-known professional 
coachmen express approval of the principles contained in this volume, which is 
also furnished with diagrams showing all the different positions in which the 
hands should be held. The latter were made by myself, nearly all either from 
life or from photographs. Being therefore responsible ior the book to the 
extent of the illustrations (or most of them), I may possibly be accused of 
‘* puffing my own wares,” but I venture to think your correspondent would find 
in the book a good deal of the information he requires Pages 88 and 89 are 
devoted to ** passing off” across the road and turning to the right or left. The 
second of the methods discussed in these two pages, although here treated of 
in regard to four horses, is equally applicable to single or pair, and is the one I 
have advocated above. Of course, in driving there are many points which are 
matters of opinion, and two ways of doing the same thing, though different, may 
both be equally good ; but I think we cannot do better than take as our guide 
the methods employed by the majority of recognised experts, and, as far as I 
have observed, by sitting on the box beside pro‘essional coachmen, most of them 
appear to make their turns in the manner I have described. —Grorrrey H. A. 
Wuire, Aldershot. 

| We endorse all that our correspondent says about Captain Morley Knight’s 
book. —ED. ] 


TROUT ON THE RISE. 
{To tuk Eprror or “Country LIFre.”] 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph I think may be of interest to your readers. It 
,’ } > } - . 
was taken by me when fishing the Test at Wherwell last July, and shows a 2lb. 
trout in position to rise. Is it not somewhat unusual to obtain so distinct a 
photograph of a fish in its native element 2—LEWIsHAM, Wolverhampton. 
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DESTRUCTION OF OLD MANSIONS BY FIRE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—The constant destruction of valuable old mansions and buildings by fire, 
involvinz, as it does, considerable loss to the nation, is a subject worthy of public 
attention and careful investigation. What is commonly described as the 
‘‘overheated flue” is probably the cause of the generality of fires. Old flues, 
whether belonging to kitchen or other fireplaces, were not constructed to 
take smoke and heat from modern ranges, fireplaces, or heating chambers with 
their forced draught. Flues under these new conditions soon overheat and 
set fire to the adjacent timber, which is often built in close proximity, the 
fire spreading to the :emainder of the building. Then the custom of fitting 
a new grate and tile hearth into an old fireplace is an unsafe one, as the new 
grate, with its modern back, throws the heat down on to the tile hearth 
in front, and as the tiles are usually laid on the old mortar bed and 
wood bearers, the latter soon ignite, usually at night, so that the fire is wel 
under way before it is discovered. Other causes might be enumerated, sucl 
as converting unsuitable places into heating chambers, taking stove pipe 
through roofs, improperly constructed gas and electric-light systems. For the 
prevention of fire it mizht be suggested that no alteration, however trifling, 
should be made without the advice and direction of a c mpetent architect 
That every old building be properly surveyed and examined with a view o 
ascertaining whether there are any existing likely causes of fire. That kitchen an 
heating chamber flues be rebuilt where necessary with fire-brick lining and 
proper thickness of brick round same, and all timber kept at a proper distance 
That any artificial heating required be done with hot water, low pressur 
system. Also that all gas or electric-light installations be only entrusted to th: 
direction of a qualified engineer or architect (as aforesaid) ; and that, especially i 
lightning-conductors be used, it is desirable that they should be part of ; 
properly planned system, as otherwise there is danger arising from their use. 
Finally, that a proper water supply be at hand, with all necessary appliances, to Li 
in requisition at a moment’s notice, so that in case of an outbreak of fire it car 
be coped with, whether it occur by night orday. It is, of course, an exceedingly 
laudable thing to encourage the village fire brigade, but many of the country 
homes of England are miles away from the nearest fire-engine.—T. G. M. 


A SIBERIAN SLEDGE DOG. 
[To tHE Epriror oF ‘Country LiFe.” ] 
S1r,—Seeing in COUNTRY LIFE that you are glad to receive photographs, etc., 
submit to your notice a picture of one of our dogs. He is said to be a Siberia 
sledge dog, and he is like an Esquimaux, only larger, and of a light biscui 





colour with white markings. The photograph shows that he feels the hot weather 
fearfully, but will play with snow or ice. He has one bad fault. One night he 
got loose and killed fourteen chickens and one of my pet rabbits. There are only 
a few of these dogs in England. —ErHet WorsHAM, S:. Albans. 


THE AGE OF PEACOCKS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘**CouNTRY LIFE.” } 
Srr,—Can you ask in your paper for authenticated ages of peacocks? A friend 
told me he has had the same birds for fifty years. How old they were when 
had them first he did not know. —EbDGAR FLOWER, Middle Hill, Broadw 
Worcestershire. 

[If you look up CountrRY LIFE for September 21st, 1901, you will fin 
short account of Lady Warwick’s peacock, which is thought to be more that 
hundred years old. We should like to hear from our readers who have authen 
records of the ages of peacocks.—ED. ] : 


HAWK AND STARLING. 

[To THE Epiror or ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—-A curious incident happened to me last Saturday afternoon, whi 
you may think worth recording in your paper. I was rolling a lawn witha rol 
open at both ends, and pushing it in front of me, when I heard a great noi 
among the rooks and starlings, and looking up I saw a small flock of ab: 
thirty starlings swooping and sniping over my head, followed by a kestrel. Idi 
not take much notice of this and went on rolling, when suddenly I heard a rus 
of wings, and a starling fairly threw itself on the ground within a foot of the sid 
of the roller and hopped inside ; an instant later the hawk came against the roller, 
but recovered itself, and swooped round the other side, presumably to catch the 
starlins when it came out, but it was sharp enough to stay where it was. The 
hawk then went off, but I had plenty of time to call up witnesses before tne 
starling came out. This is, in my opinion, rather remarkable, as I was under 
the impression that hawks and cats did not eat starlings owing to their bitter 
taste. —CHARLES M. Peacock, Greatford Hall, Stamford. 
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